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OUR DAY: 


Vout. VIII.— DECEMBER, 1891.—No. 48. 


NEW JAPAN AND INDIA IN CONTRAST. 


THE renovation and development of Japan are among the 
wonderful events of the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
When Japan was visited by Commodore Perry, in 1854, bear- 
ing a letter from the President of the United States, the coun- 
try existed as a number of feudal states, which professed loyalty 
to an emperor resident at Kyoto. But his power was in the 
hands of a military chief, whose predecessors, for a period of 
two hundred years, had exercised the chief control in the coun- 
try. It was with the person holding the power, called the 
Taikun, and not with the Mikado, that the treaties were made 
by the United States and the other Western nations in the 
years between 1854 and 1860. 

Up to this time, for a period of two hundred years, Japan 
had had no commerce with Western countries. There was no 
system of education for the people; no postal facilities for the 
country itself ; no means of communication along the coasts but 
the rude native boats; no correct knowledge of other lands. 
There were no manufactures except those of the most simple 
native hand-craft. In a word there was the absence of all the 
results of Western civilization. 

In consequence of the formation of the treaties with Western 
nations, there commenced a general ferment among the people. 
Interest was excited to know about the nations which gave 
such evidences of wonderful power and advanced civilization. 
Many of the youth went to America and Europe to get an edu- 
cation in the arts, sciences, industries, manufactures, farming, 
and government of Western lands. In a word, these youth went 
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to learn the source of the power and civilization of Europe and 
America. It is stated that as many as three thousand Japanese 
youth came to America for this purpose. 

Local strife commenced in the country as to the relations of 
the Emperor and the usurping military power. Some of the 
feudal princes wished to set aside the military usurpation and 
restore the Emperor to his proper position and authority. This 
contention led to a civil war between these two factions, and re- 
sulted, in 1868, in the success of the supporters of the Emperor. 
The usurpation was entirely set aside, and the Emperor re- 
stored to the full exercise of all his functions as the ruler of the 
country. He accepted the treaties which had been made with 
Western countries in his name, and approved of the efforts to 
carry out their provisions. 

A knowledge of the superiority of Western nations in power, 
skill, manufactures, naval and military forces, and sciences, 
awakened among the Japanese people an intense desire to equal 
Western peoples in these respects. <A spirit of self-sacrifice 
was excited among all classes of the people to effect this result. 
It became manifest that the division of the country among 
feudal chiefs hindered the formation of a powerful government. 
This led those chiefs to resign their territories, that the gov- 
ernment might be unified under one supreme central govern- 
ment. The chiefs accepted a pecuniary annuity from the cen- 
tral government in payment of the incomes received formerly 
from their estates. The military retainers which the feudal 
chiefs had maintained were disbanded. Some of them were in- 
corporated into the national army. But most of them were 
thrown unemployed into the community to find employment as 
they could. They were the most intelligent and enterprising 
portion of the population. Some few of them became lawless. 
But most of them found employment, and they have been the 
great promoters of all new industries and improvements. Some 
of them came under the educational and religious influence of 
the missionaries and they are the most earnest members of the 
Christian churches and ministry. 

The Emperor for the greater glory of Japan, gave up his 
autocratic power as the absolute ruler of the country, and an- 
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nounced to the people that he would change the government into 
a constitutional monarchy, with a parliament composed of an 
upper and lower house, after the plan of that of Germany. 
The laws would be revised and the Code Napoleon adopted. 
The whole judiciary would be remodeled after the European 
pattern; and a system of national education would be estab- 
lished after the United States plan. A postal system would be 
instituted, conformed to the general postal system of the world. 
An army and navy would be organized with European tactics 
and equipments. All of these plans have been carried into ef- 
fect. Companies for building railroads, establishing steamship 
companies, organizing national industrial and art exhibitions, 
have been incorporated. Banking facilities and financial regu- 
lations have been established which have given a safe currency 
and great facilities for the enlargement of commerce and the 
extension of all industries. A new palace of an imposing 
character, new parliamentary houses, buildings for universities, 
colleges, schools, hospitals, offices for the respective government 
departments, have been built in European style. 

As the crowning result of these twenty-three years of the pa- 
triotic self-denying efforts of all classes, the new order of gov- 
ernment was completely organized in November, 1890, by the 
Emperor taking the oath of office as a constitutional monarch, 
The meetings of both houses of parliament commenced at the 
time appointed, and in an orderly manner transacted business 
according to Western parliamentary rules. 

The foreign commerce has made such marvelous advancement 
that last year it exceeded $100,000,000 in gold as compared with 
nothing. The progress of all other industries and arts has kept 
pace with that of commerce,—as the growth of tea and silk 
shipbuilding and railroads, architecture, and manufactures of all 
kinds. The extension of the post and telegraph into every town 
and village in the country, the establishment of diplomatic in- 
tercourse with all Western nations, the sending of commissioners 
to examine all the different departments of governments, indus- 
tries, arts, and manufactures, for the improvement of their own 
systems, manifest the enlightened enterprise with which the 
government seeks the improvement and comfort of their people. 
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The reports of these commissioners have resulted in great en- 
largement of all the national industries and manufactures. 

But in nothing does the change effected in Japan appear 
more marvelous than in success in the education of the people. 
The statistics for the year 1889 show the following results. 
In a population of 40,431,583 there are 20,508,418 males and 
19,923,165 females. Those of school age numbered 3,618,726 
males and 3,301,619 females; total 6,920,343. It is difficult 
for those who have all their lives been accustomed to the preva- 
lence of educational facilities to conceive what it means to begin 
— literally from the beginning — with six millions of children 
and put them into school, where there are no teachers, no school- 
books, no school buildings, no normal schools, — no anything. 
Now they have a series of school-books, normal schools for 
training teachers, school buildings in nearly every school dis- 
trict, high schools, academies, colleges for arts and sciences, 
business colleges, and a large Imperial University with faculties 
for medicine, jurisprudence, philosophy, natural sciences, eco- 
nomics, ete. The attendance in the day-schools was 2,279,681 
males and 997,517 females, or nearly two thirds of the males 
and nearly one third of the females of school age. 

This renovation and reorganization of Japan, during these 
twenty-three years, is the most marvelous experience in the 
history of nations. Formerly the government was composed of 
numerous feudal chiefs having absolute jurisdiction in their re- 
spective districts and recognizing a feudal subjection to the 
Emperor. It was without any national army or navy, without 
any postal or school systems, without any foreign commerce, 
railroads, or manufactures. Now it is a constitutional mon- 
archy with parliamentary institutions, with all the systems of 
laws, judiciary, army, navy, diplomacy, and education con- 
formed to the most advanced systems of Western nations. 
One of the most noticeable incidents of Japan’s diplomacy is 
that she refused to admit opium into the country in any other 
character than as a medical drug, and only to be sold on medi- 
eal prescription. She thus hzs entirely prevented the introduc- 
tion of opium-smoking among her people. Many very desirable 
and important improvements have been effected in social usages, 
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dress, and morals; and the desire for national elevation and 
improvement in these various respects is widespread in the coun- 
try. The prospect now is that in twenty more years, Japan, in 
most things above referred to, will be abreast of most of the 
Western nations. All friends of the race rejoice in witnessing 
the degree of progress already made, and will unite in best 
wishes for her further progress and improvement in all the 
things that pertain to national happiness and true glory. 

It is an interesting study, in connection with the renovation 
of Japan, to examine the result of the government of Great 
Britain in India since 1858, when the Queen of Great Britain 
was declared to be the Empress of India, and the country of 
India came under the immediate rule of the British govern- 
ment. The British government started in ruling India with 
the advantage obtained in many respects by the administration 
of the East India Compgny for a period of nearly a hundred 
years. There were already prepared a large number of trained 
and experienced administrators and a disciplined and well- 
officered army. Many colleges, high schools, and common 
schools were in operation; school-books had been prepared and 
a very liberal and valuable plan had been adopted by the Indian 
council in 1854 for the extension of the facilities of education. 
These plans and institutions for education have been enlarged 
and continued by the government. The number of colleges 
and schools has been greatly increased by the missionaries 
in India. They are encouraged to establish schools by grants- 
in-aid from the government. 

The British government has carried out great plans for the 
building of railroads, the making of canals for irrigation of 
lands, for the encouragement of the culture of wheat. the util- 
izing of jute, the introduction of cotton-spinning and other in- 
dustries in India, as well as the extension of its commerce 
with other countries, but with Great Britain itself principally. 
The long continuance of peace and quietness has resulted in 
the population of India and of the protected States increasing, 
during these thirty-three years, from 220 millions to 285 mil- 
lions, — so that India is now, next after China, the most 
populous country in the world. The encouragement which the 
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government has afforded to education has induced many of 
the better classes to study English, so that there are several 
millions who speak and write the English language. Many 
of these who have been educated in Western languages and 
sciences hold appointments under government in minor offices. 

While we rejoice in the peace and good order that has pre- 
yailed in India, and the many improvements in commerce and 
the favilities of intercourse and of communication by post and 
telegraph and railroads, yet there are many things in which the 
results effected by the British government come far short of 
what has been effected for the people of Japan by the Japanese 
government. While the Emperor of Japan has given up his 
autocratic rule and the feudal chiefs have all resigned their 
positions and the people have the elective franchise for the 
members of the Imperial Parliament, the Indian government 
has refused to admit the highly educated Hindus to any of the 
high and responsible positions in the government. It has also 
refused the natives the privilege of being represented in the 
Vice Regal Council by any native Hindus. The extension of 
commerce has been effected largely by pressing the introduction 
of British machine-made goods to the displacement of the hand- 
made native goods. Machinery can make articles cheaper than 
hand-craft. To such an extent has this been carried that many 
of the native crafts in wood, metals, silk, and wools have fallen 
into disuse, and thus many in an overcrowded population have 
lost the means of earning their subsistence. 

In the countries where the customs and the teachings of their 
indigenous religions discourage the consumption of ardent 
spirits and narcotics, as those made from Indian hemp and other 
drugs, and of opium, the government for the purposes of rev- 
enue, against the remonstrances of the natives themselves and 
of some British officers, licenses shops to sell spirits, opium, and 
other narcotics to the great demoralization and impoverization 
of the people. 

In India, which does not produce sufficient bread-stuffs for 
the support of the population, the government persists in re- 
quiring some of the farmers to devote a half million of acres of 
the most fruitful land to the growth of opium for exportation 
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to China. This is done simply and purposely for the revenue 
derived from the opium. It is done also against the remon- 
strances of a very respectable and influential minority of the 
British people at home, and the long-continued efforts of the 
Chinese government to hinder the entrance of opium into 
China. This action of the Indian government is in striking 
contrast with that of Japan, which persisted in its refusal to 
admit opium into Japan as an article of general commerce, or 
with any prospect of a revenue from the license of opium dens. 
It is also to be noted in connection with the government’s build- 
ing of railroads, that the Indian tax-payer has to guarantee five 
per cent. on all the British capital that is employed in the con- 
struction of the railroads. é 

But in nothing, perhaps, is the shortcoming of the Indian 
government so apparent, as compared with the Japanese gov- 
ernment, as it is in the matter of the education of the people. 
As it has been stated abovo, in Japan, in twenty-three years, 
the Japanese government has pursued the matter so efficiently, 
though having to provide everything from the very beginning, 
that nearly two thirds of the male children and nearly one third 
of the females of school age are in school; while in India, not- 
withstanding all the advantages with which the Indian govern- 
ment started, after thirty-three years of British rule there were 
only 3,544,197 children, out of the 31,897,773 children of school 
age, in school in 1889. Of these 3,253,996 were males, and 
290,201 were females. There was one boy owt of five, and one 
girl out of fifty-seven of school age in school, as compared with 
Japan, where nearly two boys out of three, and nearly one girl 
out of three were in school. The exact numbers as given by a 
careful and accurate British writer, who is a resident of India, 
and who visited Japan, are as follows : — 


Males. Females. Total. 
India, 1888-9 » 3,253,996 290,201 3,544,197 
Japan, 1889 . . 2,279,620 997,517 3,277,489 





India more, 974,376 Japan more, 707,516 India more, 266,708 


British India, without the protected States, is estimated to have 
a population of more than 200 millions, and Japan has a popu- 
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lation of forty millions. It is worthy of remark that education 
is more widely diffused in China, under its government, with 
300 millions of people, than in India under the British rule. 

Even in the matter of the toleration of Christianity the non- 
Christian government of Japan has done more than the profess- 
edly Christian government has done in India. When the Em- 
peror of Japan resumed his functions as emperor, the laws of 
Japan forbade the propagation of Christianity or its profession 
under the penalty of death; these laws were at first left unex- 
ecuted, then they were formally abrogated and full and free 
toleration to the profession and propagation of Christianity by 
the natives was formally established by law. This freedom is 
fully enjoyed in all parts of the country ; and a number of those 
who profess Christianity are members of parliament, elected by 
the people in the full knowledge of their being Christians. The 
Bible and Christian authors are used in their schools and col- 
leges as any Christian professor or teacher may wish to use 
them, without hindrance. The Bible and all books advocating 
Christianity are carefully excluded from all the government 
colleges and universities in India, and yet Mohammedan and 
Hindu professors may explain and defend and enforce all the 
principles and doctrines of the religious books of the Moham- 
medans and Hindus. 

It is true, of course, that toleration of Christianity is main- 
tained in India; and all who profess it and propagate it are 
protected by the law and courts of the country. But the Em- 
press of India, in assuming this high title, publicly declared 
that she and her government would preserve the most careful 
neutrality in the matter of religion and refrain from interfer- 
ing in any way with the people in the free exercise of their 
own religions. But the government in many things shows a 
great forbearance to idolatrous and Mohammedan usages, and 
in some cases still administers the revenues of heathen temples ; 
and some of the British officers of the government and Brit- 
ish professors in government colleges disparage Christianity in 
the presence of the people of India, both by their conduct and 
their teachings, and so far, while strictly neutral towards the 
native religions, they are adverse to Christianity. I am, at 
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the same time, glad to state that many of the highest officers 
of the India government and many officials in the civil and 
military services have commended Christianity to the people of 
India by the brightest display of Christian conduct, in public 
and private life. 

The study of the administration of the government of Japan 
during these twenty-three years of Imperial rule shows to every 
one that it has been actuated by the high and patriotic purpose 
to promote the best welfare of the country, to enlighten the 
people, to give them all the advantages of a representative and 
constitutional government, to promote all liberal arts and sci- 
ences, to extend commerce, to introduce useful industries and 
manufactures, and promote the material comfort and improve- 
ment of the people in every possible way. Though taxes 
have been increased, these vast and widespread changes have 
been carried out in an economical manner, and with great con- 
sideration, that the people should not be overburdened with 
taxes. These most radical reforms and changes have been 
effected so as to secure the assent and approval of the people, 
because the impression has been widespread among them that 
they were for the good of the country. In nothing else has 
there been such lavish expenditure of money as in the estab- 
lishment of the system of education on a plan sufficiently broad 
to reach the whole population of the school age. 

In the study of the administration of the government of 
India it is manifest that whilst in many things there has been 
a careful reference to the material comfort of the people, yet 
the controlling purpose in the whole plan of administration is 
for the benefit of the rulers; and this often to the injury of 
the people. As compared with the expenditures in other things, 
the amount expended for education has been very limited; and 
a large portion of that limited amount has been for higher edu- 
eation of the wealthy to the neglect of the common people. 
This fact sufficiently explains the fewness of pupils in India 
as compared with those in Japan. Very high salaries are 
paid to the rulers who come from Great Britain to administer 
the government, and they retire from office with large pen- 
sions. These pensions and salaries are paid, not with the silver 
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currency of India, but in the sterling gold of Great Britain. 
The tax-payers of India have to pay the high premium for gold, 
year by year, to cover these pensions, and for other British 
dues to England in gold. It has been stated by some writers 
that India pays some twenty millions silver dollars as the pre- 
mium on gold for remittance to Great Britain. To meet the 
expense of this foreign administration of the government every- 
thing is taxed very heavily. The very necessary article salt is 
heavily taxed. And thus necessity of raising money is the plea 
urged in defense of introducing licenses in India and Burmah, 
for the sale of liquors and of opium, and the other narcotics, 
where these things had never been used before. It is also the 
plea for the government engaging in the growth and sale of 
opium for use in China, from which the government once had 
a revenue of $40,000,000 a year, though now it is reduced to 
$25,000,000. Is it any wonder that petitions, signed by many 
farmers and others, are sent to the British parliament expressing 
their grievances thus: ‘“ Your petitioners desire to call your 
attention to an evil of the gravest nature which threatens the 
welfare of the millions of this portion of the British Empire. 
This great evil is the opium vice, which is ministered to by the 
large facilities for its indulgence by government, by the places 
licensed for its sale and consumption.” 

All considerate persons of all lands unite in best wishes that 
the Christian men and women of Great Britain, who are labor- 
ing to induce Parliament to do away with the evils of licensing 
dens for the sale of spirits and narcotics in India, and for the 
prohibition of the growth of opium for exportation to China 
may be soon successful in their benevolent work. Great Britain, 
having been intrusted with and having assumed the position of 
the ruler of India, is bound to administer the government for 
the happiness and welfare of the people, and not merely for the 
aggrandizement of the ruler. If she neglects the great duty of 
her high trust she may find it written on the wall, to her great 
dismay, “ Thou art weighed in the balances and found wanting : 
thy kingdom is divided and given to another.” 

A. P. HAppPer. 

Glenshaw, Pa. 
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ADDRESS BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


PRESIDENT OF THE WORLD’S AND NATIONAL W. C. T. U., BEFORE THE 


EIGHTEENTH NATIONAL AND FIRST WORLD’S CONVENTION, BOSTON, MASS., 
U. 8S. A. NOVEMBER 13, 1891. 


GIvE thanks to God! Not a name is missing from the roll- 
sall of any National Society this year; there is no Memorial 
Service upon our programme ; Mary Clement Leavitt has come 
home to us after her seven years’ journey and Lady Henry 
Somerset and Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith are here. 

The hands that wave these snowy salutes of welcome have 
been plaved on the heads of little children, of whom we have 
three hundred thousand in our Loyal Temperance Legions ; 
they have given out total abstinence pledges to a million tempted 
men; they have pinned the white ribbon as the talisman of 
purity above the heart of many a tempted prodigal; they have 
carried food to the hungry, and broken the bread of life to 
those who were most hungry of all for that, although they knew 
it not. These hands have carried petitions for the protection 
of the home, for the preservation of the Sabbath, for the puri- 
fication of the law; and during seventeen years of such honest 
hard work as was almost never equaled they have gathered not 
fewer than twenty million names to these petitions. These faces 
have bent over the bedsides of the dying, for whose souls no 
one seemed to care; they have illumined with the light that 
never shone on sea or shore many a dark tenement-house in 
attic and cellar; they have gleamed like stars of hope in the 
darkest slums of our great cities. These voices have sung songs 
of deliverance to the prisoners in ten thousand jails and alms- 
houses ; they have brought a breath of cheer into police courts, 
bridewells, and houses of detention all around the world. 

In the year since last we met, you have been working in the 
power of the Spirit to help cure the besetting sins peculiar to 
men, and no less the besetting sins peculiar to women. If you 
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would liberate men from being bond-slaves to the cigar, the 
pipe, the cigarette, the bar-room, the decanter, the pack of cards, 
the pool-room, the haunt of infamy, you are not less in ear- 
nest to liberate women from these same vices so far as we have 
become slaves to them, and also from our own especially degrad- 
ing, and I had almost said equally ruinous, bondage to unnat- 
ural inethods of dress, to spendthrift habits, to sinful idleness, 
to purposeless frivolity. 

So the good work goes on. The new territory is preémpted, 
and woman’s mighty realm of philanthropy encroaches each day 
upon the empire of sin, disease,and misery that has so long ex- 
isted that we thought it must endure forever. But there remains 
an immense territory to be possessed. The church itself must 
have a new crusade. It must become the people’s home. Its 
doors of gospel grace must stand open night and day; it must 
not be a huge locked-up cube of masonry, with a dead atmos- 
phere inside during six days of the week, for such cannot be 
the twentieth century exponent of the church of Him who went 
about doing good. We must draw the people to the church 
by having something there for them which will lead them up 
through material good to the perception and love of spiritual 
blessings. 

The criticism is often made that the white ribboners attempt 
too many things, but in attempting so many lies one of their 
secrets of power. By so doing they appeal to many different 
temperaments, tastes, and environments. Notwithstanding the 
complexity of its departments, the W. C. T. U. is like a sun- 
glass which brings to a focus rays enough to light the fires of 
patriotism and philanthropy in many hearts hitherto dormant 
and dull. 

— Eighteen States confer the power of the ballot on the alien 
upon his filing his intention to become a citizen. In these 
States he can vote in from four to twelve months after landing. 
Surely this is a sufficient reason why these people, so soon em- 
powered with the full privileges of American citizenship, should 
be taught something of the duties and obligations that pertain 
thereto. Strangeness of tongue prevents their knowing any- 
thing of the issues of the day, no matter how important, except 
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through the interpretation of the saloon. Two million voters 
in this country cannot even read their ballots. 

We now publish one hundred and twenty-five different kinds 
of tracts in sixteen different languages, giving every phase of 
the temperance question from the simplest story, up through 
all grades, to the economic, evangelistic, and prohibition ar- 
gunents. Fifty-two editions of ten thousand each of these 
are published a year and distributed in the States and Terri- 
tories. 

Five million two hundred and fifty thousand immigrants 
landed at Castle Garden in the decade of 1880 and 1890. The 
superintendent of Foreign Work petitioned the United States 
Commissioners of Immigration to have a bureau of information 
or education established at Castle Garden, where leaflets or 
documents embodying some of the most vital points in our Na- 
tional Constitution and the laws most necessary to the preserva- 
tion of good order should be put into the various languages, 
and distributed to immigrants as they landed. Mr. Owens 
replied that he considered the suggestion “ worthy of serious 
consideration,’ and he would correspond further concerning it. 
Until something of this kind can be done, the W. C. T. U. has 
taken the work up. About two hundred and fifty thousand 
pages have been distributed since last April, in all languages, 
bearing upon the duties and obligations of citizenship, warnings 
against the saloon and kindred subjects. These are gladly re- 
ceived. The strangers are rejoiced to find a friendly hand of 
greeting held out to them bearing a kind word in their own 
tongue. Our projected work is to have bureaus of distribution 
at all foreign ports, where these leaflets can be put into the 
hands of steerage passengers that they may study these ques- 
tions as they cross the ocean, and not come wholly unprepared 
and ignorant of the duties and responsibilities our government 
so soon invests them with. 

— In these days when we are studying better physical devel- 
opment and have introduced a department that will result in the 
compulsory teaching of athletics in all the public schools, it is 
well for us to note the tokens of woman’s evolution on that 
lowest of planes which is yet so holy and so high. 
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Miss Adelia Gates, who paints the souls as well as the bodies 
of flowers, in this beautiful pursuit has penetrated the Desert of 
Sahara and the heart of Iceland, going alone, and finding every- 
where that men were kind, and, to a woman self-respectful and 
considerate, showed the same traits, Arabs and Norsemen bend- 
ing alike in homage that a son might pay his mother. All these 
illustrate that, the earth being the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof, it is also woman’s, whom thc Lord loves, and to whom 
He intends to give her fullest heritage. But the pipe-stem- 
waisted women will never enter in. They kill God’s life, and 
no one has ever yet done this with impunity, no matter how 
ignorantly the result was wrought. The death-line in the waist 
is the death-line of the intellect. They are apostles of the Most 
High, the dress reformers, — Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller, Mrs. 
Frances Stuart Parker, who is with us to-day, and others whom 
I would gladly mention, who have given their best thought to 
the betterment of woman in the physical basis of her life on 
which the whole superstructure of mind and character must be 
built wp. High heels, narrow shoes, tight collars and tight 
gloves, and all kinds of corsets are a sin even more than they 
are a shame in this day of popular education and enlighten- 
ment. 

If ever there was a mania with which the law might be al- 
lowed to interfere, it is the mania of trailing one’s garments in 
the gutters. About such a law there would be nothing sump- 





tuary. Its provisions would be simply in the interests of de- 
cency, not to say of public health. 

— Under the influence of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, “ one blast 
upon whose bugle horn were worth an hundred men,” North 
Carolina passed the Temperance Instruction bill by a unanimons 
vote last February. It is the only State that we have gained 
this year, and the only one that ever passed the law with no 
dissenting voice. 

In Texas, chiefly through the efforts of Mrs. Dr. Acheson and 
Miss Frances Griffin, a scientific temperance education bill was 
adopted by the House of Representatives ; a committee of con- 
ference between the House and Senate then took it in charge, 
weakening its provisions, but it was agreed upon, and submitted 
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to the Governor, who vetoed it, thus nullifying the earnest, 
hard work which had chiefly engaged the efforts of our women 
during the last year. They are not discouraged, but will try 
again. 

Canada and Australia, the Hawaiian Islands and Japan are 
putting the temperance text-book under the corner-stone of the 
visible and invisible “ temperance temples” everywhere build- 
ing, and in England the public schools will erelong be as 
thoroughly fitted out with this teaching as are our own. 

— The labor question is our question. Prostrate and crushed 
under the mountains of injustice that are piled upon the poor, 
lies the degraded woman to whom financial independence, equal 
pay for equal work, has often proved the lifting lever to a 
rehabilitated life. 

The railroads of America employ seven hundred thousand 
men ; they have nine billions of capital invested, and one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand miles of track. They have been the 
making of this country, and no patriotic American should speak 
of them with harshness, but the thought is becoming strongly 
intrenched in the minds of the people that this great monopoly 
might more safely belong to the entire nation than to a few 
railroad kings; the same is true of the telegraphic and tele- 
phonic lines. In many ccuntries, both of these methods for the 
transfer of material and mental products have long been under 
the control of the national government, to the great advantage 
of the people in cheapness and accuracy of service. That this 
change will be effected within the next quarter of a century is 
hardly to be doubted by those who study the signs of the times. 
While we do not adopt as a finality the representations made by 
poets and romancers concerning the social outlook, we know 
that in all ages the poet has been the prophet of humanity more 
than other men. His intellect, far-sighted, gave him a more 
brotherly heart than his fellows. I believe that the greatest 
heart that ever beat, even that of the Founder of our religion, 
energizes the labor movement of our time, even as Christ set 
before the world in the early church an object-lesson in com- 
munity of interests, property, and comfort, which is yet to be 
universally realized among men. 
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For myself, | have become convinced that while the indwell- 
ing of God’s Spirit by its transforming power can alone meet 
and mellow our hearts so that the selfishness will thaw out, and 
the glow of love replace its Arctic cold, the best practical ap- 
plication of a loving heart will come through Christian social- 
ism ; cooperation driving out competition, community of goods 
replacing the wage system, and “ all ye are brethren,” becoming 
the watchword of a holier, happier time. When I recite the 
Creed these days, it means vastly more to me in every way than 
it did ten years ago, but no shining sentence in it has gained a 
brighter glow than the words, “I believe in the communion of 
saints.” I now think that this refers to the purer days of 
Christ’s early church, when, as the New Testament so simply 
and beautifully says, “ They had all things in common.” 
There were then no rich, no poor, but all dwelt together in 
unity of the spirit and the bond of peace. I believe this con- 
dition of things is as sure to return as Christ is true, and | urge 
my sisters to pray and study much this living question, warm 
with the love of God and of humanity. 

— One of the most cheering signs is the flocking of women 
into evangelistic work. The Deaconess movement, the Christian 
Endeavor societies, Epworth League, King’s Daughters, all 
have come up within ten years and have wonderfully widened 
the proclamation of Christ’s gospel. Thirty years ago there 
were no foreign missionary societies of women ; now, including 
all denominations, there are 25,000 local cireles in the world. 
How homelike the good news becomes when brought by the 
motherly voices of women! From our own ranks we now send 
out bearers of the grand evangel to soldiers and sailors, miners 
and lumbermen, cowboys and paupers and prisoners. 

The question of Christian unity would be settled in a single 
year if white ribboners had the handling of it. ‘The way to 
resume is to resume!” The Apostles’ Creed is one to which we 
all subscribe; church letters are already interchangeable be- 
tween most denominations; the Church of Christ would be a 
grand, inclusive name, and we would make of all the bishops, 
missionary secretaries, and church editors, a sort of ecclesiastical 
senate with equal powers, and pay for every one of them, and a 
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sort of general jurisdiction over Christendom, on condition that 
they in no wise interfered with the individual power of each 
local church to choose its own pastor and conduct its own 
affairs. Something like this is sure to come in the twentieth 
century, and none will hail this larger hope with joy more 
genuine than we women who for well-nigh a decade have known 
the joys of “one Lord, one faith, one baptism (of the Spirit), 
one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in you all.” May his visible bride soon cease to be dis- 
membered and become unified, harmonious, symmetrical, is the 
fervent prayer of all those in all lands who love our Lord’s 
appearing. 

— The Wesleyans, Baptists, Congregationalists, Bible Chris- 
tians, and Society of Friends, by resolution declared that in 
their opinion women were entitled to the ballot. This occurred 
a few weeks ago in South Australia. The influence of the South- 
ern Cross seems to be more elevating than that of Orion or the 
Great Bear. 

The Ecumenical Council recently held in Washington, rep- 
resenting twenty million Methodists, witnessed no more signif- 
icant action than when a doctor of divinity from the South, 
after descanting upon his own version of the commands of the 
Apostle Paul and their binding force upon the women of 
America, called out: “If there is any man here who honors 
women more than I, let him show his face; whereupon, as if 
by one impulse, up rose a large majority of the conference ; de- 
celaring by that fact they honored women more than he, because 
they believed that the call of ability and success, bearing witness 
to the inward call of the Spirit, were all that a woman requires 
to warrant her in undertaking any work whatever, be it in the 
pulpit or out. Women of progressive thought should thank 
God and take courage that a great assembly of ecclesiastics 
thus illustrated to what height manhood may rise in generous 
appreciation of the rights of women in the household of faith. 

The debates showed a strong sentiment in favor of ordained 
women, the declaration being made that “the right to preach 
is Christian, not clerical ;”’ and that “ ordination is but a human 
certificate of indorsement, inferior to conversion and the in- 
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ward call.” Regrets were expressed by several of the delegates 
that there were no women present in that capacity. The ex- 
egesis by which conservatives masked their prejudices behind a 
literal interpretation of Paul was handled without gloves by 
some of the most brilliant men in the conference; Dr. Hamilton 
of Boston thought it a travesty on learning for Methodists to 
quote Paul as against the widest sphere of Christian work for 
women, when such great Methodist expositors as Wesley, Adam 
Clarke, Whedon, Warren, and others did not so interpret Paul. 
Rev. Mr. Brede, a missionary from China, pleaded for the or- 
dination of women to work in pagan countries, to preach, to 
baptize, to administer the Lord’s Supper where it was impos- 
sible for men missionaries to perform these duties in the homes 
of China and of India. Rey. Hugh Price Hughes thought we 
ought to disabuse our minds of sophistries. Paul never contra- 
dicted Christ. Let us imitate the freedom of the gospel. If 
woman is allowed to do everything else, why should she not take 
apart in government of church or state? It is not generous 
in men, he said, to legislate for women. Rev. Mr. Hoosen re- 
joiced that the Primitive Methodist Church which he, repre- 
sented “has had lady preachers for eighty years. Instead of 
disgracing, they have honored us. They have given the truest 
signs of their calling by winning many to Christ. God has 
given them the ability. It is discreditable in us to limit its 
application.” 

Ten years ago such words would have frightened the Eeu- 
menical Council out of countenance. To-day they pass as a 
matter of course. Ten years hence women will be in the coun- 
cil as ordained preachers and full-fledged delegates. ‘ First 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 

— By the present method, every wage-worker belongs to him- 
self one day in seven, by the continental method he is the 
bond slave of commercialism, all the days of every month and 
all the months of every year. 


Mrs. J. C. Bateham, our national superintendent of Sabbath 
observance, holds one of the most important of our superinten- 
dencies, and has conducted it most wisely. She rightly con- 
siders instruction by literature the desideratum now if we would 
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save the Sabbath to our people, and has over thirty different 
leaflets, having sent out over 1,000,000 pages this year; 
16,000 headings to the Sunday closing petition have also been 
sent out by her, involving, as she believes, about 2,000,000 of 
names. Mrs. Bateham thinks we should have closed exhibi- 
tions, but open gates without a fee; evangelistic, temperance, 
and reform speaking and singing in all languages throughout 
the grounds every Sabbath; a Pentecost for the world. This 
seems to be the general thought of Christian people; the only 
danger being that if the grounds are opened at all it is difficult 
to keep any part of their contents closed. 

— Marriage and divorce are great topics which cannot be 
longer ignored by us. There are more divorces granted in the 
United States than in all the rest of the Christian world put 
together. In 1885 there were over 23,000 divorces in the 
United States, and not over 21,000 in all Christian Europe and 
America, besides, at the present rate of increase, there will be 
in 100 years more marriages ended by divorce than by death. 

Men have hitherto studied the subject alone. Here follow 
some of their conclusions. Rev. Dr. Hovey, President of the 
Newton Theological Seminary (Baptist), says: — 

Divorce is sought in a majority of instances by wives. Is it be- 
cause they are more exacting than is proper, or because their husbands 
are less gentle and faithful than should be expected? There is often 
without doubt more or less misconception and evil-surmising on both 
sides, but it is searcely possible to exonerate men from the charge of 
falling below the standard of duty in conjugal life more frequently 
than women. There are at least three ways in which husbands of up- 
right purpose are liable to disappoint the just expectations of their 
wives: First, by neglecting to continue through life the expressions 
of respect and affection which they gave so freely in their early love ; 
secondly, by withholding from them the knowledge of their financial 
condition, and a liberal share of their income for independent use ; and 
thirdly by failing to give a most tender and unselfish consideration of 
everything which concerns maternity. Marriage would rarely prove 
a burden to wives, if husbands did not thus withdraw from them the 
loving confidence which has been promised and which they have a 
right to expect, — a confidence which would do more than wealth to fill 
their hearts with contentment. 
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We shall do well to ponder these well-considered words, and 
I hope the documents of the National Reform Divorce League 
may be thoroughly circulated here. Rev. Dr. Samuel Dike of 
Auburndale, its secretary, is our best specialist, and I hope to 
present him to this convention. He and his coadjutors are 
men pure and good, but they need to have women like Mary 
A. Livermore and Mrs. Dr. Gordon associated with them in the 
great study that engages their beneficent energies. I am glad 
the Woman’s Council asked for this and the National Unitarian 
Conference urged it, as I am confident you will likewise do, for 
men, no matter how good, cannot see all around this question. 
To get a stereoscopic view in full-orbed perspective we must 
have the two angles of vision formed by the eyes of man and 
woman. If wives and mothers are not interested in this sub- 
ject, who is, and who else is so deeply? No movement has 
witnessed a greater evolution. In Christ’s time it was simply 
a question on what basis the man should put the woman away ; 
now her right equals his, and the underlying question has be- 
come, “ How ean society do most to make both wish to stay 
together?” 

In ten years the people of the United States have witnessed 
twenty million marriages and 365,000 divorces ; not a bad show- 
ing indeed in a wicked and inharmonious world. Why is it 
that people do not dwell with zest on figures like these? Why 
do they not emphasize the successes rather than the failures in 
married life? Doubtless it is on the same principle that we 
must sip our fill of horrors in the newspapers, detailing not 
what reasonable and helpful people have been doing all day 
long, but the abomination of desolation wrought by those who 
are either mentally, morally, or physically insane. It is the 
irritation and consequent activity of the mind in the presence 
of a defeat in the constitution and course of things ! 

I am glad to be able to report as the result of a study made 
by Miss Aurilla Furber of St. Paul, that while in Minnesota 
the father can will away from the mother the care of their new- 
born child’s estate, he cannot take from her the care of its per- 
son or its education. 


It is a fact that in nearly every State of the Union the father 
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is to-day the sole guardian of the children so long as he and his 
wife live together. He could part them from her or dispose of 
them in any way he pleased, and in the State of New York, at 
least, the father could will away his unborn child. 

While these things are true it is appropriate to have a 
woman’s council, not only in the nation, but in every State and 
every town. 

— Nota single State has been won for prohibition by law, 
prohibition by politics, or prohibition by woman’s ballot. We 
have witnessed a grievous falling away of the Labor Reform 
parties from the prohibition faith, and the love of many has 
waxed cold. The bitterness that has from the first been felt 
towards Prohibitionists has not abated, and the fagots of fiery 
partisan antagonism have been relighted the past autumn in 
those memorable campaigns that have witnessed the death-grip 
struggle between two out-worn political dynasties. These are 
the sombre colors in the governmental picture on which every 
thoughtful eye is fixed. 

But I rejoice that the past year has witnessed some striking 
advances in law and politics, which in a republic are the truest 
pulse-beat we can get, whereby to diagnose the condition of the 
body politic itself. On the 10th of November, 1890, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States delivered, through Justice 
Field, a decision whose far-reaching sequel may yet prove to 
be the key-stone of the temperance arch. So repugnant to the 
liquor oligarchy was this decision that their journals declared 
the Supreme Court to be “a lot of probibitionists,”’ “a parcel 
of fanatics,” barely stopping short of that supreme compliment, 
“a crowd of cranks.” The “opinion” of this highest authority 
in our country reads so much like the prohibition speeches with 
which we are all familiar, that I should give it here as a literary 
curiosity had I not the higher motive of desiring that it be 
read in every local union as a blessed encouragement to our 
faithful rank and file, for these words are no less than a proph- 
ecy of impending doom to the licensed alcohol trade, which in 
the light of them will some day be declared unconstitutional, as 
there is reason to believe the lottery business must also be. 
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It is undoubtedly true that it is the right of every citizen of the 
United States to pursue any lawful trade or business, under such re- 
strictions as are imposed upon all persons of the same age and condi- 
tion. ‘The possession and enjoyment of all rights are subject to such 
reasonable conditions as may be deemed by the governing authority of 
the country essential to the safety, health, peace, good order and 
morals of the community. Even liberty itself, the greatest of all 
rights, is not unrestricted license to act according to one’s own will. 
It is only freedom from restraint under conditions essential to the 
equal enjéyment of the same rights by others. It is then liberty reg- 
ulated by law. 

All this is but common knowledge and would hardly be mentioned 
were it not for the position often taken, and vehemently pressed, that 
there is something wrong in principle and objectionable in similar re- 
strictions when applied to the business of selling by retail, in small 
quantities, spirituous and intoxicating liquors. It is urged that as the 
liquors are used as a beverage, and the injury following them if taken 
in excess is voluntarily inflicted, and is confined to the party offending, 
their sale should be without restrictions, the contention being that what 
aman shall drink, equally with what he shall eat, is not properly a mat- 
ter for legislation. There is in this position an assumption of a fact 
which does not exist, — that, when the liquors are taken in excess, the 
injuries are confined to the party offending. The injury, it is true, first 
falls upon him in his health, which the habit undermines ; in his morals, 
which it weakens; and in the self-abasement which it creates. But as 
it leads to neglect of business and waste of property, and general de- 
moralization, it affects those who are immediately connected with and 
dependent upon him. By the general concurrence of every civilized 
and Christian community, there are a few sources of crime and misery 
to society equal to the dram-shop, where intoxicating liquors in small 
quantities to be drunk at the time are sold indiscriminately to all 
parties applying. The statistics of every State show a greater amount 
of crime and misery attributable to the use of ardent spirits obtained 
at these retail liquor saloons, than to any other source. 

Their sale in that form may be absolutely prohibited. It is a ques- 
tion of public expediency and public morality, and not of federal law. 
The police power of the State is fully competent to regulate the busi- 
ness, to mitigate its evils, or to suppress it entirely. There is no in- 
herent right in a citizen to sell intoxicating liquors by retail. It is not 
a privilege of a citizen of the State, or of a citizen of the United 
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States. As it is a business attended with danger to the community, 
it may, as already said, be entirely prohibited, or be permitted under 
such conditions as will limit to the utmost its evils. ‘The manner 
and extent of regulation rest in the discretion of the governing au- 
thority. 

— The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is criticised 
in certain quarters because it does not, like Paganini, twang on 
one string of the temperance violin. Prohibition politics and 
the Prohibition party are what our friends would have us speak 
of more steadily than we have done. They forget that we are 
not a political party; that we are not voters; that we are a 
great reform and philanthropic movement founded upon Chris- 
tianity ; that we have forty or more distinct lines of work that 
have developed in these seventeen years; and that while we are 
loyal to the last drop of blood and the last convolution of brain 
to those voters who stand in state and nation for prohibitory 
laws with enforcing officers behind them, and while we have 
said this to our cost, have kept on saying it, and say it still with 
no uncertain sound, we are doing more by our many-sided work 
to build on strong foundations the future of prohibition in poli- 
tics than we could if we gave our whole minds to that mighty 
endeavor. We remember that all our roads lead to the Rome 
of the outlawed rum-shop in this and every land, and we are 
sending detachments of the one great army along these separate 
roads, knowing that all will meet in God’s good time, and that 
time is not far off. 

In the evolution of the great movements that are uplifting 
the people of America there are some points we must carefully 
consider. First, it is the government that needs to be reformed. 
Any plan that will not secure the control of the government 
will not secure the beneficent changes to which we are com- 
mitted. Any plan that will secure the control of the govern- 
ment could secure all needed reforms. The government was 
ordained “to establish justice, promote the general welfare,” 
and secure the natural and inalienable rights of all the people. 
But the government has failed to do that which it was ordained 
todo. If the government had not done the wrong things and 
failed to do right ones, there would be no need of the great re- 
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form movements that now threaten to convulse the nation. The 
one point of weakness is that reformers are working separately 
in national parties. So long as they do this they cannot control 
the government, and no radical reform can be secured. One or 
other of the old political party movements crystallized around 
out-worn ideas will continue to control the government unless 
the best elements of the different reform parties can be con- 
solidated. We are shut up to this last only method of success. 
Nothing short of it will answer. United, we may stand; di- 
vided, we shall surely fall. Is it impossible for these different 
special reform parties to work together as a last resort? Self- 
preservation is the first law of nature, and only thus can they 
preserve themselves and the principles around which they have 
been formed. No one of these parties must claim to be the sole 
depository of the public conscience. We must take it as our 
major premise that they are equally honest and conscientious, 
equally competent to form correct conclusions on subjects to 
which they give their thought, and that each one’s special con- 
clusions are entitled to a fair and impartial consideration by 
the other parties, since the aim of each and all is the physical, 
mental, and moral uplifting of humanity. We must also con- 
cede that each party understands its own special reform better 
than it does that of any other, and better than those can under- 
stand it who have given the subject no special expert attention. 
It must further be conceded that each of these parties is equally 
willing to allow to each of the others the same rights and priv- 
ileges that it claims for itself. If these principles are correct 
and have been fairly stated, there can be no adequate reason why 
these different parties should not be organized into one national 
reform party for the purpose in which they all agree, namely, 
the good of the people. Why can we not consolidate around 
the hub of the wheel instead of striking off into its spokes ? 
Is it impossible to unite reformers on the great central ideas in 
which they allagree? Is it impossible that the vast ethical force, 
which is the outcome of a generation of education from pulpit, 
platform, and press, can be united on a plan that is liberal, fair, 
and just to all, and that will give to each part of the great onward 
and upward movements an equal opportunity of success? Can it 
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not be arranged that the platform of this new party shall include 
all the leading reforms as parts of the one great reform which 
shall be demanded for the good of all the people, so that there 
shall be no occasion to organize other protesting parties? Might 
not this be done by permitting all the members of this great 
movement to have the fullest opportunity to urge and give prom- 
inence to that plank of the platform which they understood best, 
which they regarded as most important, and which stirred their 
hearts to the greatest enthusiasm? But while they did not speak 
for the other planks they must be pledged not to antagonize the 
other branches of the same great general movement. In this 
way could not every part of the national reforms — the labor 
question, the temperance question, the woman question — be pre- 
sented in its strongest light by those who are most competent to 
do it and who feel the strongest interest in its success? Then, 
if every member of this party were assured by the leaders, and by 
the terms of the consolidation, that the reform which he thinks 
most important shall be officially carried out according to the 
best light that can be furnished on the subject, no one would 
have reason to complain. Is it not possible that a conference 
of the leaders in all the dissenting parties, a conference pri- 
vately appointed and held, in which, without the haste that 
must always attend debate in great assemblies, this general plan 
could be considered, would discover to us some common term 
among the varied views? To my mind this could be done if 
we would but begin by considering the subjects wherein we are 
agreed, and also by remembering the exigencies of our problem. 
I would suggest as the major premise the points with which I 
began, and which I now reiterate: First, that it is the govern- 
ment that needs to be reformed before any other reform can be 
secured ; second, that one national reform party is indispensa- 
ble to the control of the government, and that many will forever 
debar any from coming into power; third, that the plan must 
include all legitimate reforms agreed upon and give to each an 
equal opportunity to sueceed, each being advocated by those 
specially committed to it, but none antagonized by any. 

Let me here say we would like to hurt the Democratic party 
—especially in cities; we believe it to be leagued with the 
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saloon. But we are looking about for material with which to 
build the Ark of Prohibition ; the Democratic timbers are too 
worm-eaten to go in, the death-watch ticks in the disintegrating 
joints of the old whiskey-logged hull. A noble youth like Gov- 
ernor Russell of Massachusetts is its fittest survival, but the old 
hulk is doomed. 

The ship Republican has good timbers in its hull, but the 
masts and spars of its leadership are struck by whiskey light- 
ning, and in its distress it makes for Tariff Town, the nearest 
harbor, while the Ark of Deliverance can never rest except on 
the Mount Pisgah of Prohibition. 

What then are we to do as wise master builders? What, 
but batter away at the most vulnerable points of the ship Re- 
publican, viz., the ‘ doubtful States ;” break the old hull and 
build the strong timbers of its best manhood into the Prohibi- 
tion Ark? This is what Prohibitionists have been doing for 
seven years and must do till the end. 

— It is matter for congratulation that the Emperor William 
of Germany, since he succeeded to the throne, has been carefully 
collecting statistics and evidence concerning the effect of drink- 
ing upon the health, the morals, and the industries of the realm, 
and the bill now pending in the Reichstag, which includes the 
withdrawing of saloon licenses in certain cases, and the impos- 
ing of fines for selling to drunkards, is based upon the facts 
thus gathered. One of the leading saloon papers of our coun- 
try has recently said it fears that a general Jaw for the sup- 
pression of inebriety will be enacted and put in force in all the 
states of the German Empire within one year. According to 
this law, licenses will be refused if it is not shown that there is 
“need” of such a retail place in order to supply the actual de- 
mands of the people. Licenses will be refused to any who may 
be suspected of using the liquor business as a cloak for gam- 
bling or debauchery of any kind. If the location (as for in- 
stance near a church) appear undesirable, the license can also 


be refused. All inn and saloon-keepers must supply their 
guests with non-spirituous liquors if required. The police can 
forbid the sale of liquors before eight A. M., and the sale of 
drink to minors below the age of sixteen is forbidden, except 
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in specified cases. Hotel and saloon-keepers, as well as_ retail 
dealers, are forbidden to furnish liquor to people who have been 
convicted of any drunkenness within three years, also to all in- 
toxicated persons, and they cannot expel drunken men from 
their premises except by sending them to their homes or to a 
police station. Persons who by their addiction to liquor en- 
danger the public welfare or neglect their families can be placed 
under legal guardianship. Such persons stand legally on the 
same basis as a minor. The guardian, or in his default the 
court, can urge the detention of such a person in an asylum for 
inebriates. This last is the most reasonable move that Ger- 
many has ever made in reference to the drink habit. The W. 
C. T. U. has been for years urging attention to the necessity of 
placing drunkards on the list with minors. Their presence in 
the home is worse and more dangerous than the presence of a 
burglar or a contagious disease. For women and helpless little 
children to be left defenseless by the state to “ the tender mer- 
cies which are cruelty ” of an insane, infuriated man is the great- 
est outrage in the present organization of our government. We 
are told that there is little drunkenness in Germany. It may 
be well for us to notice that the cases of chronie alcoholism 
and delirium tremens treated there have increased from 4,272 
in 1877 to 10,360 in 1885. The official statistics also declare 
that aleoholic cases furnish twenty per cent. of all that are 
treated in the public hospitals of Germany ; also that of the 
prisoners in German penitentiaries convicted of murder forty- 
six per cent. used liquor, and of this kind forty-one per cent. 
were habitual drunkards. Of those who committed manslaughter 
sixty-three per cent. were drunkards. The Emperor says that 
with the increase of the use of alcoholics vice steadily increases, 
and that it is the duty of the government to meet this danger 
so far as possible. Much as we are opposed to imperialism, 
it does our hearts good to contemplate what a single stroke of 
power can do for humanity when that power is beneficently 
used. 

The Emperor has also taken up the even more difficult sub- 
ject of personal purity, but with lamentable inconsistency visits 
his penalties only on those who keep houses of infamy, when 
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he should, as in the case of inebriates, punish also, and as se- 
verely, those who patronize them. But in a government of men, 
for men and by men, this will never be done. Therefore the 
World’s W.C. T. U. asks for the ballot. 

In consideration of the immeasurable benefits that the law 
punishing drunkenness will afford to the home, I ventured on 
behalf of our constituency to address the Emperor of Germany 
in a letter of appreciation and thanks, and I hope that this con- 
vention will take some action showing our appreciation of this 
forward movement in the Fatherland. 

— The opium trade, forced by the English upon China, is 
sure to go down, and our petition of 2,000,000 names asking 
that it be prohibited will not pass unnoticed by the British and 
Chinese governments. In April last the House of Commons 
adopted, by a vote of 160 to 130, a resolution to suppress the 
further cultivation of the poppy plant in India. But this res- 
olution was afterward withdrawn. The Celestial Empire, fear- 
ing a third opium war, dare not assert its rights; the British 
government will not alter its opium policy until forced to do 
so by British public sentiment, or by the united sentiment of 
the Christian world. 

The opium “ palaces,” as they are called, prevail as commonly 
in India and China as our saloons do here, and in some of them 
a thousand victims gather at one time. When any of these are 
converted to Christianity they promise to abstain, but mission- 
aries of experience say that nine out of every ten return to their 
old habits. 

— Pundita Ramabai, our lecturer for India, is just complet- 
ing her best year’s work. As you know, she has moved her 
school to Poona, and has purchased a $12,000 building for its 
accommodation. She has between thirty and forty high caste 
widows with her; and through her inspiration several women 
of her own caste have begun the study of medicine. From the 
very best sources in India, I have advices that lead me to love 
and honor Pundita more than ever for her patient, self-contained 
course in these last years. She has criticism to endure com- 
pared with which the effervescence in the newspapers concern- 
ing us is but well-flavored soda water. Her own people discard 
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her because she is too much of a Christian, and ours because 
she is not Christian enough. Thus the way of this great soul 
is rendered difficult, but be it ours to make her feel that the 
hearts that shelter her most tenderly are those of the White 
Ribbon Host. I hope we shall not only love but help her all 
we can, for I do not believe any money invested by us could 
yield a greater return for the cause of God and humanity. 

— A more providential woman has not been raised up in this 
century than Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt. Without her the 
World’s W. C. T. U. would be fancy, not fact, in foreign lands. 
A New England woman, a Boston teacher, a lifelong pledged 
total abstainer, she, to use her own words, “ hailed the crusade 
of 1873-74 as a breath from God, and welcomed the Christian 
organization that gave it form and permanency, as the one soci- 
ety that she could join. She had taught total abstinence al- 
ways in day and Sunday school, pledged her pupils, written 
temperance songs, but had belonged to no society.” She had 
been president in 1879-80 of Boston W. C. T. U.; National 
Superintendent of Franchise in the less popular days of that 
now mighty movement and National Superintendent of work on 
the Pacific Coast; had been a delegate and Mrs. Livermore’s 
proxy at the Convention in Louisville in 1882 and was a leader 
trusty and true. We had founded the World’s W. C. T. U., 
but who should rear its superstructure, — who go forth as its 
herald and expounder ? 

In this emergency, our Heavenly Father fnrnished us with an 
explorer who did not ask for help from us who could not then 
have rendered it, but adventured at her own charges, trusting 
that the Divine Spirit would open hearts and homes at her 
coming, —a sublime faith that has been honored in every zone 
and by all races of mankind. Our pioneer never has had to be 
apologized for; no act of hers has needed explanation ; no word 
been criticised. She took the world for her inheritance, and 
claimed the uttermost parts of the earth as her possession. 
Everywhere her work has been thoroughly done. The origin 
and purpose, the spirit and method of the White Ribbon move- 
ment have been acclimated in South Africa and Ceylon, in 
Tokio and Madagascar, in Bangkok, Shanghai and Victoria, in 
Australia and Sierra Leone. 
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In eight years of constant journeying this devoted woman ex- 
pended but eight thousand dollars, of which all but $1,600 was 
contributed by those for whom she labored. For though in 
response to our appeal the local unions raised $3,000, Mrs. 
Leavitt drew on our treasurer for but about one half that sum, 
and has practiced an economy as unusual as her missionary ex- 
ploits are unexampled. She has traveled one hundred thousand 
miles in forty-three different countries ; crossed the equator eight 
times; held over 1,600 meetings; had the services of 229 differ- 
ent interpreters in 47 languages and formed 130 temperance 
societies, eighty-six of them W. C. T. Unions, and twenty-three 
branches of the White Cross. For seven years she never saw a 
face that she had seen before and she went everywhere alone. 
For days she was attended only by uncivilized men with whom 
she could not communicate except by signs. In Zululand she 
traveled alone with the natives; in Bombay she was slung in a 
hammock on the shoulders of men; in China she sailed for days 
together on strange rivers and among an unknown people, but, 
though her keen perception perfectly realized the situation, she 
felt no fear and found no foe. To my mind, greater than her 
work in Japan, which missionaries say accomplished for women 
what that of Commodore Perry wrought for men; greater than 
the clear and holy thoughts she spread abroad relating to a pure 
and wholesome physical life; greater even than what she deems 
her best result, the impetus that a woman’s work has given to 
other women in many remote lands — is the simple but eloquent 
testimony of these words from her own lips: ‘ Always and 
everywhere I found some touch of nature and of kinship, and I 
wish especially to say that, throughout my travels, I was treated 
by all classes of men with whom I came in contact as kindly as if 
I had been their mother, and as respectfully as if I had been their 
sovereign.” Sisters, how can we honor her enough, who, for us 
and the great cause we love, has thus borne and labored and had 
patience ? How can we adequately thank the woman who in a 
hand so steady, so gentle, and so delicate has carried a cup of 
cold water to thirsty souls around the world? When I saw her 
first on her return, at our headquarters in Chicago, and knelt 
beside her, holding that faithful hand in mine, —as at the noon- 
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tide hour we, who had for so many long years prayed for each 
other apart, now prayed together, — I felt the heavenly powers 
encircle us and would fain have cried out like the servant of 
Elisha when he beheld the encompassing host of the Most High, 
“My Father! My Father! The chariots of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof !” 

We ought to put to Mrs. Leavitt’s credit in the bank a sum as 
large as we raised for her at first and she declined to use. We 
ought to place her portrait on the walls of our great gospel 
hall in the temple at Chicago and to make the date of her birth, 
September 22, World’s W. C. T. U. day, throughout Christen- 
dom. 

— A World’s Woman’s Council is sure to be formed at the 
Columbian Exposition, and the directorate of women concerned 
in that exposition will have a large part in determining its char- 
acter. The plan presented by me to the Woman's Council of 
the United States, and adopted last February, is as follows, and 
I insert it here, not claiming for it any originality, for I learn 
that Mrs. Paulding Davis of Rhode Island and Mrs. Charlotte 
Wilbour of New York city made a similar suggestion years 
ago. 

Let me then frankly say that I believe we should organize a 
miniature council in every town and city, confederating these in 
every State, and instructing the State Council to send delegates 
to the National Council. The plan would be to let these dele- 
gates form a lower and the heads of national societies an upper 
house, whose concurrent votes should be essential to the enun- 
ciation of any principle, or the adoption of any plan. The 
president of this society should be, as has already been wisely 
ordained by this council, eligible for but one term, and should 
have power to choose her own cabinet from the seven ablest 
women of the country, representing the industries, education, 
professions, philanthropies, reforms, and the religious and polit- 
ical work of women. We should thus have within the national 
government, as carried on by men, a republic of women, duly 
organized and officered, not in any wise antagonistic to men, 
but conducted in their interest as much as in our own, and tend- 
ing toward such mutual fellowship among women, such breadth 
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of knowledge and sympathy as should establish solidarity of 
sentiment and purpose throughout the nation of women-workers, 
put a premium upon organized as against isolated efforts for 
human betterment, minify the sense of selfhood and magnify 
that of otherhood, training and tutoring women for the next 
great step in the evolution of humanity, when men and women 
shall sit side by side in government and the nations shall learn 
war no more. 

The Upper Council, as it might be called, would, by this plan, 
consist of two delegates from each society which, in its judg- 
ment, was national in scope or value, one being the president 
ef that society, the other chosen by ballot at its last annual 
meeting preceding the session of the council, which I would 
have convened biennially. This Upper Council would answer 
to the Senate of the United States, and the Lower Council, 
made up of delegates chosen by the forty-four State Councils 
from their auxiliaries, would be analogous to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. We should thus have an organization that would 
include all the various groups of women hitherto isolated (and 
as a consequence, in some degree provincial), while its basis 
would be so broad, its aims so far-reaching, and its plan so 
unique that no other society could consider its realm in any 
wise encroached upon. 

The same democratic basis of organization should extend to 
the local council, 7. e., each should be made up of two dele- 
gates from each local society of women in the city, town, or 
village, one being the president of said local society and the 
other chosen by ballot of that society. The State Council should 
be made up of two delegates each, chosen in like manner from 
the local councils, these to form a lower house in the State 
Council, and the presidents, with one other representative of 
each State society, to form the Upper Council in each State, 
the president and vice-president of the National Council to be 
elected biennally by a popular vote of all members of all local 
societies tributary to the National Council. 

We have wished for a method of inducing women to cast 
their ballots on a large scale ; this would be quite sure to arouse 
an enthusiasm that would call out the vote. 
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As a financial basis, I would propose a dime a year to the 
National Council from each woman in each local organization 
of women in the United States. This would be burdensome to 
no one and would be paid outside of all other fees. 

‘Something solid, and superior to any existing society, is 
what we want.” This is the commentary of women with whom 
I have talked, and the foregoing outline is offered as a possible 
help toward meeting this very natural and reasonable require- 
ment. Such a national society would, indeed, incalculably in- 
crease the world’s sum total of womanly courage, efficiency, and 
esprit de corps; widening our horizon, correcting the tendency 
to an exaggerated impression of one’s own work as compared 
with that of others, and putting the wisdom and expertness of 
each at the service of all. Nor would it require a vast amount 
of effort to bring such a great movement into being, for the 
work of organizing is already done, and the correlating of soci 
eties now formed could be divided among our leaders, each one 
taking a State or a number of chief towns and cities. 

Being organized in the interest of no specfied propaganda, 
this great association would unite in cordial sympathy all ex- 
isting societies of women, that with a mighty aggregate of power 
we might move in directions upon which we could agree. 

Moreover, the tendency would be vastly to increase the inter- 
est of individual women in associated work and the desire of 
local societies to be federated nationally, individual women and 
isolated societies of women being ineligible to membership in 
the councils, whether local, State, or National. 

But the greatest single advantage will perhaps be this, that 
while each society devoted to a specific end will continue to 
pursue these by its own methods, every organization will have 
the moral support of all others and will be in a position to add 
its influence to that of all others, for such outside movements 
of beneficence as it may approve. For instance, without a dis- 
senting voice, the International Council of 1888 put itself on 
record to the following effect : — 

“It is the unanimous voice of the Council that all institutions 
of learning and of professional instruction, including schools of 
theology, law, and medicine, should, in the interests of humanity, 
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be as freely open to women as to men; that opportunities for 
industrial training should be as generally and as liberally pro- 
vided for one sex as for the other, and the representatives of 
organized womanhood in this Council will steadily demand that 
in all avocations in which both men and women engage equal 
wages shall be paid for equal work; and, finally, that an en- 
lightened society should demand, as the only adequate expres- 
sion of the high civilization which it is its office to establish 
and maintain, an identical standard of personal purity and 
morality for men and women.” 

Probably there is not an intelligent woman in America who 
would not subscribe to this declaration. The only point of 
possible difference would be the opening of theological schools 
to women; and since Oberlin and Hartford, Boston and Evans- 
ton theological seminaries have done this and it does not neces- 
sarily involve the ordination of women, that difference would 
not be likely to arise. 

Were there such a council of women in town and city, State 
and Nation, we should have our representatives constantly at 
the state and national capitals, and should ask unitedly for 
advantages that have heretofore been asked for only by sepa- 
rate societies. Laws for the better protection of women, married 
and single; laws protecting the property rights of married 
women and giving them equal power with their husbands over 
their children; laws making the kindergarten a part of the 
public school system ; requiring lessons in physical culture and 
gymnastics to be given in all grades of the public school with 
special reference to health and purity in personal habitudes ; 
national and state appropriations for common school and in- 
dustrial education, and appropriations for institutions helpful to 
women, — surely we might together strive for all these. 

Locally a woman’s council should, in the interest of that 
mothering which is the central idea of our new movement, 
seek to secure fir women admission to all school committees, 
library associations, hospital and other institutional boards in- 
trusted with the care of the defective, dependent, and delinquent 
classes: also to boards of trustees in school and college and all 
professional and business associations; also to all college and 
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professional schools that have not yet set before us an open 
door ; and each local council should have the power to call in 
the united influence of its own State Council, or, in special 
instances, of the National Council, if its own influence did not 
suffice. 

It seems to me that on the basis outlined we might reach the 
final evolution of woman’s work so far as it is to be conducted 
separately from that of man. Having for one generation car- 
ried by ourselves a movement so great, we should by that edu- 
cation and discipline be so trained as to be able to hold our 
own side by side in the two greatest circles of all, and those are 
Church and State. 


Notr.— Miss Willard’s address, from which the foregoing pages are 
strategic extracts, will occupy more than one hundred pages in the pamphlet 
form in which it is soon to be issued. The Review of Reviews for December 
has an admirable illustrated article on the Boston Convention of the 
W. C. T.U. The poet Whittier has sent to Miss Willard the following 
letter : — 

When I think of the small beginnings of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and of its present vast proportions, [ am very grateful and 
hopeful. What hath God wrought? The little one has become a thousand; 
the handful of corn shakes like Lebanon. You have carried the temperance 
banner round the world, and your Signal has called out answering echoes 
in all lands. You are conquering world-old masculine prejudice and proving 
the efficiency and necessity of the work of womanhood in the world’s reform 
and progress. You have awakened the enthusiasm of humanity, which 
wisely directed is irresistible. If the gigantic evil is still strong and defiant, 
you have saved many of its victims, and the blessings of thousands of 
afflicted families is with you. 








JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AS REFORMER AND POET. 


Tue “Atlantic Monthly ” was started in the autumn of 1857, Lowell 
being editor. It was the project of a young enthusiast, who desired to enlist 
the leading authors of New England in the crusade against slavery, and it 
had been the subject of conferences, at intervals, with Lowell, Longfeilow, 
and Mrs. Stowe, for more than three years. After long efforts the due 
cobperation was secured, and responsible publishers were found to take it 
up. The leading contributors met to dine on publication days, notified by a 
representative of the publishers, who was also assistant editor, leading an 
amphibious existence somewhere between the material and spiritual forces. 
It is a loss to the world that no notes were kept of those dinners. They 
shine afar in the memories of all who were present. There was Holmes in 
the flush of his new fame as the Autocrat, — a man whose genius flamed out 
in his speech and expression as clearly as in his original and sparkling works ; 
Emerson, thoughtful, but serene, and looking a living benediction ; Long- 
fellow, with a head like that of a bust by Phidias, by turns placid or radi- 
ant, seldom speaking, but always the fit word ; Agassiz, glowing with good- 
humor, simple in phrase, and massive in intellect ; Whittier, with noble 
head and brilliant eyes, grown spare and taciturn from ill health, an as- 
cetic at table, eager only for ideal enjoyment ; Quincy, with patrician air, 
curious learning, and rare felicity in epigram ; Dwight, with the ethereal 
architecture of Beethoven’s symphonies in his brain ; Felton, Greek to his 
fingers’ ends, noted both for good discourse and Homeric laughter ; Motley, 
stateliest man of his time, just parting for his lifelong work ; Norton, ac- 
complished lecturer upon art, future editor of Carlyle’s letters ; Cabot, vet- 
eran littcrateur of “The Dial ; Whipple, with two-storied head and bulbous 
spectacles, keen critic and good talker ; perhaps others not now remem- 
bered. Of these just mentioned Holmes, Whittier, Dwight, and Cabot alone 
survive. 

But one constant visitor is not to be overlooked. This is 

“The Jedge that covers with his hat 
More wit an’ gumption, an’ shrewd Yankee sense, 


Than there is mosses on an ole stone fence.’’ } 


The “ Jedge ” was not a contributor ; he called himself amicus curie. His 
ready wit, solid talents, and social qualities made him one of the delights of 
all gatherings. He was leaving the dinner-table early one day, when a flam- 
ing bowl of punch came on. He excused himself, saying he had a long jour- 
ney in the train before him. “Stay,” said the Autocrat, “and take some 
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punch ; ’t will shorten the distance!” “Yes,” replied the “Jedge,” “and 
double the prospect.” He was as full of stories as Lord Cockburn, and 
ought to write his reminiscences. 

George T. Davis, a wonderful raconteur, sometimes came, and people re- 
mained for hours to hear him. Abraham Lincoln once sat with him a whole 
night, and declared he was the best of all the story-tellers he had met. J. 
C. W. also was a wonderful artist in “touching up” a story, as well as a 
consummate impersonator. He is still fresh and vivacious, while Davis has 
“one over to the majority.” 

There was also enough of serious conversation. Holmes was powerful in 
logic that fused into eloquence, and often uttered sentences of such force, 
proportion, and finish that they would not have needed the least revision for 
print. Lowell always produced the unpression that he was in himself greater 
than anything he had done, and those who listened to him looked for a cre- 
scendo in his career. Emerson, too, listening to the juniors, often made a 
philosophie resumd¢ or scholium that was beautiful and memorable. One day 
Dr. Holmes was speaking casually of architecture, and observed that all 
the orders might, roughly speaking, be resolved into three: the Egyptian, 
characterized by breadth of base ; the Grecian, in which there was an agree- 
able proportion between base and height; and the Gothic, in which the 
height was extreme Mr. Emerson sat “with eyes far away,” and said (as 
if communing with himself), “That furnishes a striking analogy. The 
broad-based Egyptian was for the repose of the dead; the harmonious 
Grecian was for the activities and pleasures of the living ; and the aspiring 
lines of the Gothic, do they not lead our thoughts toward immortality ?” 

Volumes could have been made of the bright discussions which were lost 
in air. No, not lost, for they left their impress in the minds of survivors, 
and by repetition have fertilized many souls. 

On one oceasion the women contributors were invited. Several were ex- 
pected, but only two came, — Mrs. Beecher Stowe and Mrs. Harriet Pres- 
eott Spofford. Mrs. Stowe had demurred at first, and only consented to 
come upon the stipulation that there should be no wine on the table. The 
condition was irksome to a few, but all were desirous of doing honor to the 
woman who had taken such a distinguished part in the great question of 
the day. The dinner passed agreeably, though the ladies did not have a 
great deal to say. Crystal jars of iced water were en cvidence, and if one 
or two of them held a judicious mingling of pale spirits, the scent of abun- 
dant flowers that decked the table covered any alcoholic odor. The sparkle 
of surprise in some faces when the glasses were raised was as good as a 
play. 

In all that belonged to these dinners there was, no doubt, a certain pro- 
vineial note which was the secret of the charm. In a small city, where 
there is leisure and chance for intimacy, the relations of men, and especially 
of anthors, are on an easy footing rarely attainable in a metropolis, in which 
life is a struggle, and the literary guild is rent with factions and jealousies. 
In Scott’s diary (March 7, 1827), after jotting down his impressions of a 
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gathering in Edinburgh, he says, “Can London give such a dinner? It 
may, but I never saw one. They are too cold aud critical to be so easily 
pleased.” 

Lowell wrote many of the political articles in the first two years, a few 
poems, and a multitude of book notices ; but his contributions were of more 
weight after 1862, when he was free from the care of editing. 

At the outset the editor had as salary £600, besides £2 per page for prose, 
and an average of £10 for each poem. The “ Atlantic” was not able to pay 
the munificent prices of our day. But Lowell was satisfied. He was of all 
authors the least governed by pecuniary considerations. 

In 1857, not far from the time when the “ Atlantic” was started, Lowell 
was married to Miss Frances Dunlap of Portland, Maine, and went to live 
with Dr. Estes Howe, whose wife was a sister of Maria White Lowell. Dr. 
Howe was greatly esteemed and loved, especially by the whist club, and 
was a guest at all the literary dinners. The affection between him and 
Lowell was tender and lasting. After a time Lowell returned to live at 
Elmwood, only a mile distant. He was happy in his marriage, as his wife 
shared his tastes, and was a woman of character, grace, and refinement. 
She died in London while her husband was Minister. No children were 
born of this marriage. 

Before commenting upon the second series of “The Biglow Papers,” it 
may be necessary to remind British readers that there were two distinct 
classes of anti-slavery men. Lowell began with the one and ended with 
the other. One was the party of Garrison, known as abolitionists, which 
relied solely upon moral influences. The other brought the question into 
politics, endeavoring to restrain slavery by law, and to make it the strictly 
limited exception instead of the lordly rule in the Republic. This was called 
at first the Liberty party, and then the Free-Soil party, and was always a 
minor third, as against Democrats and Whigs, until, at the election of Lin- 
coln in 1860, it was consolidated with the latter under the name of Repub- 
lican. The “ Wilmot Proviso” (proposed by David Wilmot, M. C. of Penn.) 
had been the paramount national issue for a number of years. It was de- 
signed to exclude slavery from the Territories, which, previous to statehood, 
are under the control of Congress. The ery was, “ Freedom national, sla- 
very sectional.” The proviso was staved off ; but what was done proved 
effectual in the end, namely, each Territory when about to become a State 
was allowed to choose between freedom and slavery. Then ensued a race 
for the occupation of the coming new States, such as the world never saw. 
The North won in Kansas and Nebraska by superior activity, organization, 
and resources, but not without violent conflicts with “ border ruffians,” the 
bloodthirsty partisans of slavery from the adjacent State of Missouri. The 
most thrilling incidents in American history are to be found in the record 
of this life-and-death struggle, in which John Brown played a leading 
part. 

A passage in the second series (No. 2) has reference to this glorious 
result : — 
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“O strange New World, that yit wast never young, 
Whose youth from thee by gripin’ need was wrung, 


. . . . . . . . 


An’ who grew’st strong thru’ shifts an’ wants an’ pains, 
Nussed by stern men with empires in their brains, 


Thou, skilled by Freedom an’ by gret events, 

To pitch new States ez Old World men pitch tents, 
The grave ’s not dug where traitor hands shall lay 
In fearful haste thy murdered corse away.” 


Some of these lines may challenge comparison with the noblest in the 
language. It would be discourteous to intelligent readers to point them 
out by italies. 

After this crushing defeat came the election of Lincoln, and then the 
slaveholding party, seeing all was lost, took up arms. 

Before long Lowell bethought him of the characters and “ properties” of 
his old comedy, and brought out from retirement Hosea Bigelow, Parson 
Wilbur, and Birdofreedum Sawin, to figure in the new drama — deepest of 
tragedies as it proved to be for him. The scampish volunteer of the Mex- 
ican war had become a slaveholder and secessionist, and furnished what mat- 
ter for satire he might ; while Hosea was the mouthpiece of moral convic- 
tions, of patriotic fervor, and of triumph in the indestructible unity of a free 
nation, not too dearly bought, even with the blood of the best and dearest. 
The Mexican war, though infamous, was waged on foreign soil, and, in 
modern view, a small affair. The war of the Rebellion was an ever-present 
and tremendous fact, and while it lasted there was no room, within or with- 
out, for anything else. The new series is wholly devoted to matters con- 
nected with the war, and naturally wants much of the comic relief of its 
predecessor ; but it is an error to think it inferior as poetry. Perhaps the 
most forcible part is that in which the poet deals with the attitude of Great 
Britain, the dialogue between Concord Bridge and Bunker’s Hill Monu- 
ment, followed by the manly and regretful reproaches in “ Jonathan to John.” 
The prefatory letter of the parson is, in its way,a more effective statement 
of the case than any made by Secretary Seward. It may be late to bring 
up this painful subject, but the ringing lines continue to echo in memories 
that would fain forget them. 

Two other poems of the series should be mentioned, because they are at 
Lowell’s high-water mark, and cannot be easily paralleled in verse of our 
time. “Sunthin’ in the Pastoral Line” contains pictures of spring in the 
country, which in felicity and vividness excel all his descriptions in serious 
verse ; and the sequel, Hosea’s interview with a Puritan ancestor, is in the 
poet’s most vigorous manner. He truly says of the Yankee dialect : — 


“For puttin’ in a downright lick 
’Twixt Humbug’’s eyes, there ’s few can metch it, 
An’ then it helves my thoughts ez slick 
Ez stret-grained hickory doos a hetchet.’’ 
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“A Letter to the Editor of Atlantic Monthly” (No. 10) is a poem of 
which description gives no notion. It winds its way with an apparent art- 
lessness, with hints of tender or humorous thought, of passionate love of 
Nature, and of the merciless obsession of the war; then breaks into an 
agony of lament for the young heroes fallen in battle, and closes with an 
apostrophe to Peace that few Americans, old enough to remember the sad 
days, can read, even for the twentieth time, with dry eyes. It is not Peace 
coming “as a mourner bowed” that is invoked, but Peace “with step that 
proves her Victory’s daughter.” 

One of his nephews, Captain William Lowell Putnam, was killed at:Ball’s 
Bluff, early in the war; another, Lieut. James Jackson Lowell, at Seven 
Pines ; the third, General Charles Russell Lowell, at Winchester. The last- 
named was wounded while leading a cavalry charge ; and though he knew 
the wound was mortal, he was helped upon his horse, and headed another 
brilliant charge, in which he was again hit, and died within an hour. It is 
this act of heroism which is referred to in a stanza often repeated at the 
reunions of the veterans of the war : — 


“ 


To him who, deadly hurt, agen 

Flashed on afore the charge’s thunder, 
Tippin’ with fire the bolt of men, 

That rived the Rebel line asunder.” 

For nearly ten years (1863-72) Lowell, in collaboration with Charles 
Eliot Norton, was editor of the “ North American Review,” in which many of 
his essays appeared. At that time this periodical was scholarly and sedate, 
and was read by cultivated people, but had no attractions for the general 
public. 

The “Commemoration Ode ” (1865), considered by many as the best of its 
class, made a powerful impression. Some readers, perhaps, need to be in- 
formed that there was a proposal to erect a Memorial Hall in honor of the 
sons of Harvard who fell in the civil war, and that the “ Ode” was written 
for a gathering of the friends of the University. The stately pile that has 
since arisen needs only the mellowing touch of age to become one of the 
finest of collegiate buildings. The “Ode” was recited in a broad tent, after 
an address by General Meade, the hero of Gettysburg. Lowell usually ap- 
peared self-composed, if not cold, in public ; but on this occasion his voice 
and manner showed that the scene and the subject had wholly possessed 
him. The white light upon his features, as he warmed to the impassioned 
close of the poem, was like a transfiguration. The effect upon the audi- 
ence, who followed every line with breathless attention, was something 
never to be forgotten. 

“Under the Willows,” published in 1869, and dedicated to Norton, con- 
tains the best work of the poet’s maturer years, together with some lighter 
pieces of earlier date. The title comes from a group of large trees on the 
bank of Charles River, a favorite resort of students. With few exceptions, 


these poems presuppose too much in readers to be widely popular. This is 


not the case with “The First Snow Fall,” which, like “The Changeling” 
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and “She Came and Went,” in a former volume, is as simple as a white 
stone for a dead child. Equally open to view is the “ Dead House,” writ- 
ten after the death of the wife and mother. But in most of the pieces the 
thought is subtile and remote, and ordinary persons after reading one of 
them would say, if candid, that they “did not know what it was about.” 
The poet’s mind had long dealt with abstruse ideas, and was fertile in re- 
condite allusion ; and he never seemed to think that even fairly read people 
might need a clew to his meaning. He was never willfully obscure, like 
Browning, but his thought is often to be sought for. Like every collection 
of true poetry, this book is an assemblage of the memories and fancies of 
many years ; each one an ideal replica of some experience or mood. Thus, 
“Gold Egg” is a reminiscence of German university life, a misty blending of 
metaphysies, mythology, and the Arabian Nights. “A Winter Evening 
Hymn to my Fire” is a fantasy in verse, airy as flame. The devotee of 
tobacco will regale himself with the thought of the incense that 
‘* floats and curls 

In airy spires and wayward whirls, 

Or poises on its tremulous stalk 

A flower of frailest revery.” 
In other poems are sketches of sea-beaten Appledore, of the banks of 
Charles River, or of lusty boyhood in the Cambridge of the old time. Per- 
haps the subtilest expression of his genius is ‘“‘ The Foot Path,” which leads, 
one hardly perceives when, into the realm of the infinite. Prophetic “ Villa 
Franca” shows the Fates dooming Napoleon III., and was written years 
before the fall of Sedan. “The Washers of the Shroud” recalls the awful 
suspense in an early erisis in the civil war. Powerful poems these last ; 
and they were referred to by Lowell some years later with just pride in the 
intuitive foresight shown. But he seldom spoke of his works, even to near 
friends, and almost never read them a poem. 

“The Cathedral,” published a year later, is equally removed from popu- 
lar apprehension. The story, which is of a visit to Chartres, is slight ; the 
burden of the poem is a meditation upon the Divine government and its re- 
lations to man, with an idealist’s indignant protest against the drift of a 
materialistic age. Like the edifice it treats of, the poem is encrusted with 
rich imagery, and towers with sky-reaching thought. 

In the same year, 1870, were published two volumes of collected essays : 
“My Study Windows” and “ Among My Books.” <A second volume with 
the latter title came out in 1876. 

In 1872 he visited Europe, and did not return until 1874. He received 
honors from the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and was welcomed 
everywhere by men of letters. Just before he went abroad there appeared 
in New York a series of labored articles upon his prose works, arguing that 
they could not become classic on account of their vicious style. The ground 
had been laid out like a siege by Turenne, and it was intended evidently 
that the offending essayist should have what is called a good “setting- 


down.” ‘Toa friend who volunteered to write a reply Lowell sent a note, 
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a part of which is here given, mainly for the sake of the six lines of verse 
not elsewhere printed. 
“Exmwoop, 12th May, 1872. 
“Don’t bother yourself with any sympathy for me under my supposed 
sufferings from critics. I don’t need it in the least. If a man does any- 
thing good, the world always finds it out, sooner or later; and if he 
does n’t, why, the world finds that out too — and ought. 


“ow 


rainst monkey’s claw and ass’s hoof 
My studies forge me mail of proof ; 
I climb through paths forever new 
To purer air and broader view. 
What matter though they should efface, 
So far below, my footstep’s trace ?” 

He was always resolute never to make reply to critic or politician. 

Three noble odes were written at the time of the United States Centen- 
nial celebrations : one, read at Concord, April 19, 1875 ; one, at Cambridge, 
July 3, 1876, being mainly a tribute to Washington and the State of Vir- 
ginia ; the third, for the Fourth of July, 1876. They rank with the “Com- 
memoration Ode” among the poet’s best. 

As will have been seen in this sketch, he had always been simply a citizen. 
He had never held office, not even that of justice of the peace, an honor 
which is scattered broadcast in Massachusetts. At the age of fifty-eight 
he began public life at the top. The traditions of the government had 
favored the appointment of literary men to diplomatic and consular posts. 
The names of Washington Irving, Hawthorne, Bayard Taylor, Motley, and 
Bret Harte readily come to mind. President Hayes, at the suggestion, it is 
said, of Howells, the novelist, offered to Lowell the Austrian mission, which 
he declined. Subsequently he accepted an appointment to Spain, possi- 
bly because he was then engaged in the study of Cervantes and the Spanish 
dramatists. In due time, upon the retirement of Minister Welsh, he was 
transferred to London. How he bore himself in this place, the place of the 
highest dignity in the gift of the President, is fresh in the minds of both 
peoples. He was a lover of his country, and jealous of its honor, a patriot in 
every fibre ; while, at the same time, as a citizen of the world of letters, and 
as a descendant of the race (loosely) called Anglo-Saxon, he owed an alle- 
giance not limited by geographical lines. His public duties were faithfully 
performed, but without vain ostentation ; still, few intricate questions arose 
in his time. His addresses throughout the kingdom gave evidence of his 
mature thought, scholarship, and exquisitely finished style ; they equally 
testify to the honor and respect in which he was held by all classes. 

With the coming in of Cleveland in 1885, Lowell knew that by a rule in 
the Department of State, rarely departed from, he was to be superseded. 
He had had enough of public life, and did not desire to remain; and he 
welcomed his successor, Mr. Phelps, with cordiality. He told the writer 
that he recognized the ability and training of that gentleman as quite supe- 
rior to his own ; that his (Lowell’s) legal acquirements were slight and well- 
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nigh obsolete, and, moreover, had never included international law ; while 
Mr. Phelps was an eminent jurist, versed in history, and able to take up 
any question in diplomacy with mastery. Upon this topic he spoke with 
earnestness and at some length. He said he had been treated with proper 
consideration, and had nothing but good will and high regard for President 
Cleveland. At a dinner in Boston, after his return, he spoke in a similar 
strain of the President, and was sharply rebuked by certain editors, men 
who think it treason to party to admit any excellence in an opponent. But 
Lowell was not a thick-and-thin politician, and still less a political trimmer. 
He had independent views on national questions, and, in regard to men, 
his just and unprejudiced mind recognized good qualities by whomsoever 
manifested. 

In 1888 was published a collection of fugitive poems, “ Heartsease and 
Rue.” 

For some years he spent his summers in London, and his winters in Bos- 
ton or in Southborough with his daughter, the wife of Edward Burnett, late 
M.C. When her sons were about ready to enter Harvard College, the 
family removed to the poet’s old home, Elmwood, and Lowell went to live 
with them. He had long shrunk from returning there, as the house was 
“full of ghosts,” he said. There had died his mother and father, his sister 
Rebecca, his first wife, and three or four infants. From the windows one 
looks out upon the cemetery of Mount Auburn, where these loved ones rest. 
There at length he was settled, planning another visit to London, never to 
be made. 

He had an inherited tendency to gout, and suffered at times severely. 
Even as far back as 1857 there were times when the pain seized the soles 
of his feet so sharply that he would lift them, spasmodically, high in air, 
with half-suppressed groans that were heart-aching to hear. Still, his health 
was ordinarily good, and his body, though never robust, seemed equal to the 
demands of a life that was kept, for the most part, within simple limits. It 
was seldom that illness made him keep his bed. In 1885, when he was leav- 
ing office in London, he seemed to have visibly aged ; his shoulders were 
getting bowed, his face was thinner, his forehead more deeply lined, and 
his hair and beard tending to gray. Still, as he had always been active 
and careful of his health, his friends looked forward to see him reach four- 
score. It was impossible to think of the creator of Hosea and “ Fitz Adam’s 
Story ” as growing old. But in the latter part of 1890 disquieting reports 
came from Boston ; disease had attacked a vital organ, and the worst was 
feared. Time passed without material amendment, and in August last, 
after long sufferings, the end brought a blessed relief. 

The time has not come for an impartial estimate of his works, — not for 
those who have been in the sphere of his influence, and still less for those 
who have felt the undying affection which his manly and generous qualities 
inspired. Certain of his poems appeal to his countrymen as they do not 
appeal even to friendly readers here ; for a Briton cannot enter into his 
passionate devotion to the Union, nor become wild over the prophecies of 
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America’s glory. Patriotic poems are necessarily for ‘“ home consumption,” 
as are the frank petitions in national hymns, e. g., — 


’ 


“ Confound their politics,’’ ete. 


But this is not the only “ patriotic ” feature of Lowell’s poetry. He re- 
jected not only “larks and daisies,” of which there are none in America, but 
all conventionality in poetry, and set himself to sing of the birds and flowers 
he knew, the landscapes and the men he had seen, the speech he had heard, 
and the unborrowed feelings of his own soul. His verse is therefore no 
echo of English poetry, although he was master of its manifold vocabulary. 
He is the most “ American” of poets —unless it may be Whittier — in re- 
spect to his truth to Nature: and that very faithfulness is a stumbling- 
block to English readers. How is a Briton to conceive of a “ flashing fire- 
hangbird,” a bobolink’s “ brook of laughter,” or indeed any of the multitude 
of bright objects that are sketched in his verse? Of the difficulties in rus- 
tie speech and manners something has been said. With due deference to 
British critics, it may be suggested that the final word should not be pro- 
nounced by them. 

It is to be admitted that philosophical and purely ideal poems are not 
easy reading, and “The Cathedral,” “The Foot Path,” and others are 
written for the few. It must be admitted also that if Lowell had a nice 
sense of melody, it was subordinated to thought, energy, and emotion. 
There are few of the gems of fortunate crystallization, and none of the 
platitudes of smoothly oiled versification like that of Coleridge “In Xanadu 
did Kubla Khan,” ete. But if the soul of poetry is energy, and its effect 
emotion ; if, according to Landor, “ philosophy should run throngh poetry 
as veins do through the body ;” if a poem is made of original ideas and of 
new and unborrowed pictures and comparisons, it will be diffieult to deny 
Lowell a high rank among poets. It is not to be forgotten that his poems 
have body, as well as spirit ; that they touch the heart, as well as stimulate 
the intellect ; that their pictures of Nature are done at first hand ; that they 
inculeate nobleness, purity, and brotherly love, and tend to raise the soul 
above sordid views of life. After nearly half a century of beneficent exist- 
ence his poems may safely take their chance with posterity. 

Lowell’s prose of itself would require a long article for fair discussion. 
His first work, “Conversations on the Old Poets ” (1845) is out of print. 
“Fireside Travels,” chiefly valued for containing the essay, “ Cambridge 
Thirty Years Ago,” is one of his most characteristic and charming works ; 
one that Americans, and especially Cambridge men, are never tired of re- 
reading. The remaining volumes, “My Study Windows,” “ Among My 
Books” (2 vols.), and “ Democracy ” (the latter a collection mainly of lit- 
erary addresses in England), are devoted to criticism, ethies, and history, 
and are among the most important works of their class. It is to be ad- 
mitted that one seldom sees in his pages the gracions and serene simplicity 
which characterizes a few of the masters of English prose ; but, on the other 
hand, they are filled with profound thought, expressed with the force and 
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beauty of which only a poet is master, and teem with fresh imagery, and 
with allusions drawn from the stores of all languages. For a scholar, or 
for an imaginative man, his essays have an inexpressible charm, if only for 
this luxuriance, and for the artistic treatment of the theme and of each sen- 
tence. Never was there a more conscientious workman, never one more 
successful in what he strove todo. It is idle to suppose that such works 
should be popular ; they are something far higher, —the delight of the most 
cultivated men of the age. 

There is something refreshing in the moral courage that breathes in the 
article upon Lincoln, written before his death and apotheosis. That upon 
New England is a brilliant résume of an honorable history. Other essays 
might be mentioned: such as those upon Chaucer, Dryden, and Lessing, 
the best ever written upon their subjects. It is not to be contended that 
Lowell made no mistakes ; it would be absurd to claim for him an infallible 
judgment ; but he had always something new and striking to say ; and in 
the field of modern criticism it would be difficult to name an author who 
has treated such a variety of topics with equal knowledge, brillianey, and 
suggestiveness. 

His judgment of his own works was strict, and he never printed an essay 
until it had been tried as in a furnace. The quantity of articles he wrote 
was great, and probably more will now be collected. He was for many 
years corresponding editor of the New York “ Anti-Slavery Standard,” and 
as such wrote many articles of which no account can be given here. 

By his will he left his MSS. in competent and friendly hands. Professor 
Norton will discharge the labor of love with ability and conscientious care. 
His letters also should make a brilliant collection. 

His countrymen will remember with pride his attitude as Minister and as 
representative of American letters. He had the rare tact to be true to him- 
self and to his country, and to express unpalatable truths without exaggera- 
tion and without heat, so as to retain for himself not only respect and con- 
sideration, but admiration and love. Any other man with wit enough to 
write that magnificent satire, “On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners,” 
would have been sure to write it in a way to rouse general indignation. In 
a mind naturally so eager, this moderation, which is of the essence of states- 
manship, as well as of sound literary judgment, becomes one of the qualities 
of greatness ; for “he that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that taketh a 
city.” — Contemporary Review, October. 

F. H. UNDERWOOD. 











DOUBTS CONCERNING MODERN APPARITIONS. 


Mr. A. Taytor INNEss, an eminent lawyer in Edinburgh, and once a 
favorite pupil of Sir William Hamilton, challenges very acutely in the follow- 
ing article the conclusion that some critics of high position have drawn from 
the facts gathered by the London Psychieal Society as to apparitions. He 
would regard Alfred Russel Wallace’s theory that ghosts can be photo- 
graphed as by no means established as yet. 

Six years ago the London Society for Psychical Research 
published what is undoubtedly the best book of ghost stories in 
the English language, — the best, because the best authenticated. 
The two big volumes are filled with narratives which have sur- 
vived “a testing process carried on in some directions with a 
sifting severity and skill which are unprecedented and indeed 
unapproached in our literature.” No doubt it calls its book 
“ Phantasms of the Living,” and what most people think the 
special fad of the society is that men, even in ordinary life, 


’ 


“undergoing some crisis,” occasionally and unconsciously send 
intimations of it to their distant friends. But then the society 
is wise enough to consider death as the great crisis of life, and, 
by including in its range one day after the moment of dis- 
solution, it sweeps in the whole class of storiesof wraiths —i. e., 
appearances or intimations at and about the time of dying. 
Now this is the only class of such narratives for which it is 
generally conceded that there exists a mass of evidence really 
worth sifting. And in spite of their fad, or, as the new inves- 
tigators would themselves not unfairly say, partly because of it, 
they turned out a book beyond comparison the most careful and 
critical we possess on the general subject. But the true reason 
is that we have at last got the right sort of men to deal with 
that subject. The society has in its council some of the best 
names in English literature and thought. And the council 
found in Dr. Myers, and in the late Mr. Edmund Gurney, men 
above even its own high average to do the actual work. One 
result was that when, in this Review for August, 1887, I 
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attacked the part of the work founded on testimony as fatally 
defective in the only point on which the public could test it, I 
found it unnecessary to go for my canons of proof beyond the 
book itself. Mr. Gurney in it put at the head of all other 
evidence the case where the percipient—the wraith-seer 
— had, “made a written record of his experience, with its date, 
at the time of its occurrence,” and where it is possible to show 
that the record was written before the news of the fulfillment 
came round through the ordinary channels. In such a case we 
have not merely a statement made to the editors by some indi- 
vidual, himself unknown to the public ; we have documentary 
and contemporaneous evidence of the statement’s truth — evi- 
dence which may be not only cogent but conclusive. 

Of course what would be the conclusive case of this sort is the 
ordinary one —a letter posted immediately after the wraith, or 
other intimation. And in all the most important of the Psy- 
chical Society stories of 1886 we have one such letter alleged — 
sometimes even two. Take only a few examples. A London 
man appeared a few years ago at the corner of his club to Mr. 
A., looking very ghastly. He might well do so, for he was at 
that very moment not in London where he appeared, but in 
Cardiff, and in the act of being knocked down by two miners. 
However strange, the story must be true; for we are told that 
his letter from Cardiff next day, telling what happened there, 
crossed the one from London informing him of his own appari- 
tion. An English lady dreamed in England that she saw her 
husband arrested as a spy during the Franco-German war, and 
writing him next day she actually etched the bushy black whis- 
kers of the arresting sergeant. The husband’s letter from France, 
narrating that all this happened to him, is said to have crossed the 
other much more remarkable one from his wife. Mr. Pengelly 
fell into the sea in an Oriental port, and next day his mother and 
his sweetheart, both then in England, and a hundred miles apart, 
exchanged letters mentioning that each had dreamed they saw 
him so fall in. A lady dies in Jersey, and the same night her 





brother in Shanghai, and her sister in Canton (a thousand miles 

from each other), dream of her apparition or her death — at 
Pr 

least they say so to the Psychical Society, and add that they 
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wrote each other of it immediately, so that the letters crossed. 
Lastly, Colonel Meadows Taylor, when a young man in India, 
wrote to England to his father that a young lady whom he had 
left at home had appeared to him dressed in a profusion of lace 
but with a troubled countenance, and as she receded through 
the tent door she cried, ‘ Do not let me go.” His father’s reply 
was in these words: ‘Too late, my dear son; on the very day 
of the vision you described to me, A. was married.” Now for 
the general public, who are only readers of such stories, and 
have never personally met the narrators, there is nothing in their 
mere narratives more remarkable than in a thousand others 
which have turned out, on inquiry, to be romances, founded on 
excess of imagination or defect of memory, or both. But what 
gives these the evidential value which others want is the alleged 





existence of letters which passed through the post on a particu- 
lar day — letters therefore the mere production of which would, 
seemingly, prove the stories they narrate. With regard to some 
of them, it seemed to me not too strong to say, that “if such a 
letter exists, with contents and post-mark undisputed, it is worth 
a thousand guineas in the market, and its destination is a 
guarded glass case in the British Museum. Circumstances, not 
at all professional, had drawn my attention to the significance 
of this documentary corroboration, and still more of the want of 
it. And it was after enumeration of all the Psychical Society 
stories of this class, and analysis of the more important of 
them, that I ventured to put in these columns a question and 
answer. 

“ How many are there of these seven hundred cases of psy- 
chical research — how many even of the three hundred and fifty 
‘first class narratives’ of our letter-writing age — in which the 
indefatigable editors have seen or ascertained a letter or docu- 
ment issued at the time by the narrator, so as to prove his story 
to be true? The answer must be, Not one.” 

What is certain is, that no part of the material recently 
added has attained the partial evidential value which a good 
deal even of the ** Phantasms” (as mere unsupported and verbal 
testimony) undoubtedly possessed ; while the attempt to fill the 
amazing blank of conclusive and documentary corroboration 
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which that verbal testimony had disclosed has been an absolute 
failure. 

Do these facts point us to any conclusion ? 

Before the Psychical Society published its inquiries, it might 
have been possible to hold that, as the “ Spectator” puts it so 
late as the 28th of July of this year, “ there are so very many well 
attested accounts of telepathic visions at the moment of death,” 
that their occasional occurrence is “fully established.” That 
impression had been produced in the minds of many people, and 
of the present writer among others, by the unverified traditions 
which you find in every private circle, and by the equally un- 
critical narratives of well-written books like Mr. Crowe’s 
“ Night Side of Nature” and Owen’s “ Footfalls on the Boun- 
daries of Another World.” But the moment all this rubbish 
begins to be sifted, as in the present case by this society, many 
of the most vivid and most influential stories fly off as not 
worthy to be retained even as material. And with regard to the 
residue, which the society preserved as legitimately advancing 
its original aim, while they are no doubt “ many” in number, 
there is not one more than on the ordinary principles of human 
nature might have been expected, while of the whole number 
no one was “well attested” except in the sense of testing the 
bona fides of the narrator. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Gurney, so far from believ- 
ing that any one of his seven hundred narratives could be put 
forward as demonstrated, admitted to me that even all of them 
together — the whole cumulative collection — “ was not put for- 
ward as a demonstration bound to be convincing to all candid 
students.” And the society’s council, as we have seen, followed 
up this by proclaiming that while some people thought wraiths 
and thought-transference to be then sufficiently proved, their 
own view was altogether different. But the question now is, 
which way has the proof gone during the subsequent years ? 

It is worth noting that during these years Mr. Podmore, the 
secretary of the society, and the able associate as well as succes- 
sor of Mr. Gurney in its actual work, has published his belief 
that its investigations do not indicate any thought-transference 
or other communication between the living and the dead. He 
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still holds telepathy to exist as between the living; but I sup- 
pose that he, like Mr. Gurney, has been influenced a good 
deal in that matter by the thought-transference experiments of 
which Dr. Myers some time ago frankly said, “ We have not 
yet succeeded in experimentally obtaining thought-transference 
otherwise than between persons in close proximity.” I have 
refused in these papers to take any notice of this region of ex- 
perimental psychical research; but I wish once for all to say 
that it is not because I would throw any doubt upon its value. 
Many subjective phenomena — let me instance only trance and 
double consciousness as examples — require still to be very care- 
fully watched ; and the minutest “ fallings from us, vanishings — 
blank misgivings” even, should be accurately observed and 
registered. Remembering too that while men have professed to 
doubt the existence of their own spirits, they have never ques- 
tioned the proximity of other personalities around them, it may 
be worth while to inquire whether one embodied spirit can ever 
immediately influence the other —a question which in hypnotism 
is not even yet quite settled, after so many thousand observa- 
tions or experiments. But the region with which I have here 
dealt is that not of experiment but of spontaneous thought- 
transference of spontaneous spirit-communication ; an alleged 
fact which may undoubtedly be proved, and perhaps disproved, 
by testimony. On this matter I confess that in the controversy 
between Dr. Myers and Mr. Podmore I am inclined to take the 
side of the former. I do not see, that is, that there is in the 
society's accumulations any spotaneous evidence for phantasms 
or intimations before death, which might not equally be pleaded 
for the same phenomena having occurred after it. But there is 
for me no impossibility in either the one or the other. It is all 
a question of evidence. 

And with regard to the only incidents in the society’s collec- 
tions which can be tested by the public as a class, there is no 
difficulty in deciding how the evidence preponderates. For 
however much they differ among themselves, they agree in this, 
that these are all startling incidents. They are not like the 
obscure intimations which I have already put on one side, and 
which, “ deep-seated in our mystic frame,” must be groped after 
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darkly and doubtfully, if they are to be found at all. Such ob- 
secure telepathies can scarcely be proved, or perhaps disproved. 
But it is otherwise with the stories which are here appealed to 
as evidence. These narratives are vivid and startling, and 
must have been startling before fulfillment, and when they 
occurred —if they ever occurred, as their narrators have got 
themselves to believe. The test I proposed is this; a startling 
experience is one which is likely to be recorded at the time. 
The very meaning of its being startling is that it strikes the 
mind as noteworthy, most of all if it is of such a nature as to 
point forward to a startling fulfillment. In such a ease the 
chances are strongly in favor of some document existing; and 
we find, in point of fact, that of all other startling events in our 
time, whether public, domestic, or private, records to exist, gen- 
erally in the form of letters. What is the inference, if the 
class of telepathic or wraith stories is uniformly distinguished 
from others equally startling, either by this class alone having no 
record at the time, or by its being invariably found impossible 
to produce the document even when it is part of the story that 
it was actually written? This is not a difficulty raised in the 
region of telepathy or philosophy; it is a mere application of 
the ordinary rules of common sense to the ordinary facts of 
testimony. And when I find that this, already the scandal of 
telepathy in 1887, has not been removed in the case of any one 
narrative down to near 1892, and that in the new stories it has 
rather persisted and increased, I fear that the representatives of 
the society may soon come to have a very plain duty laid upon 
them. That duty will not be to discontinue experiment, or to 
deny any of their private convictions with regard to telepathy. 
3ut it may be to acknowledge that the more startling of the 
“spontaneous” incidents —those upon which they have mainly 
relied with outsiders, and which alone, indeed, have taken hold 
upon the public mind — should never have been passed as evi- 
dential. Such narratives, however vivid and however honest, 
were in the view of Mr. Gurney probably false unless they 
were corroborated. What have Mr. Gurney’s successors to say 
to the persistent absence during the last few years of the alleged 
documentary corroboration? Why should it be about as hard 
to get a letter from a psychical society as from a Mahatma ? 








BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
Season or 1891. 
LECTURE V. 
FRUITFUL FAITH AS HELD BY REFORMERS. 


Let all the world in every corner sing 
My God and King. 
GrorGE HERBERT. 


All is of God that is and is to be. 
And God is good. Let this suffice us, still 
Resting in childlike trust upon his will 
Who moves to his great ends unthwarted by the ill. 
WHITTIER. 
is 

Sr. Perer, St. Paul, St. John, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, 
Edwards, Wesley —from peak to peak leaps the live thunder! 
Self-surrender to God as both Saviour and Lord ; acceptance of 
God in Christ as both Redeemer and Ruler ; a sense of forgive- 
ness entering the soul and a new birth, —these are the light- 
ning bolts on all these peaks. And all these bolts are thrown into 
history by the Pierced Hands which lifted heathenism off its 
hinges and turned the dolorous and accursed ages into new 
channels. 

Consider what a world Christianity was launched into. Plato 
had ruled it for nearly four hundred years. Great schools of 
philosophy, marked by intellectual brilliancy and arrogance and 
spiritual sterility had occupied the attention of Greece and 
Rome. All this the new faith was to triumph over. The 
throne of Plato Christianity ascended, and this was more than 
its ascension of the throne of the Cesars. That Christianity, 
as taught by fishermen of Galilee, conquered the most brilliant 
philosophy and the most cultured paganism the world ever saw 
seems to me to be more marvelous than its triumph over the 
most powerful political empire the sun ever shone upon. It 
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conquered by the thunderbolts which have been the crown of 
all the loftiest peaks of Christian history. It conquered by 
its idea of immortality and righteousness, its idea of God 
in conscience and in the Holy Spirit, God in Christ, God in 
the seventh Heaven and in all the constellations, one God; and 
by that saving faith which pointed to the Cross, as the supreme 
means of deliverance from both the love and the guilt of sin. 

There is a famous legend in the Talmud concerning the 
divine voice as uttered on Sinai at the giving of the law. The 
people heard the voice thundering from the north. And when 
they ran toward the north and listened intently, the voice 
sounded from the south. When they moved toward the south 
and listened, the voice sounded from the west. When they 
turned to the west it sounded from the east. When they 
turned to the east it sounded from the summit of the sky. 
When they looked upward, the voice was heard from the depths 
of the earth. And the people, according to the legend, asked, 
“ Where is wisdom to be found?” And the voice divided it- 
self and made itself audible in the seventy tongues of men and 
filled the whole world. This is a majestic legend, and it claims 
to be nothing more; but it is not too majestic or dramatic to 
symbolize the facts of the actual history of the spread of the 
gospel after the day of Pentecost. 

Let us speak of Pentecost with hushed breath. It is the be- 
ginning of the second incarnation of our Lord. He did have 
many things to say to his disciples that were not uttered dur- 
ing his earthly life. So far forth as the Holy Spirit has stimu- 
lated loyalty to what our Lord taught and to all that He taught, 
the progress of the church is the result of an inspiration from 
on high. We test the prophets by the prophets, but we be- 
lieve that our Lord and Saviour speaks through modern spirit- 
ual thought, and that He has yet much to say tous. Let us 
beware of holding the merely deistic view of God. That was 
the fault of the orthodoxy of the last century. Let us beware 
of the polytheistic view of God, and of the tritheistice view, of 
holding which some of us, I fear, are guilty. Let us beware of 
the pantheistic view of God. Let us be sure that we hold the 
Biblical view, Father, Son, Holy Ghost, one substance not to 
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be divided, three subsistences not to be unified; and so, like 
the first disciples, let us recognize the impact of the Holy Spirit 
as surely the touch of our ascended Lord. 


II. 


We have first, in the first century, the period of Peter’s prom- 
inence. Then we have the meeting of the apostles at Jerusa- 
lem in the year 50, a great date, for it begins the formation 
of the Apostles’ Creed. We have, then, the period of Paul’s 
prominence, lasting to his death, probably in 68 A. p. Then 
follows a somewhat obscure period running to John’s death, 
probably in 98 a. p. And so closes the first century, and with 
it the organizing and redemptive apostolic age. 

It would be well for us to pause long on the Platonic phi- 
losophy. It would be well to say much of Marcus Aurelius and 
his career in the second century. It would be spiritually re- 
munerative to show how discussion culminated in the Nicene 
Creed, and how the Deity of our Lord was asserted by the 
church in a form that yet commands the respect of all who 
know what lay behind it. Ghastly persecutions, resplendent 
martyrdoms fill three centuries. Battlefields of truth are of 
unmeasured importance in history. We were not there, but we 
were coming, and all struggles in past time were for our benefit. 

Let us pause first at St. Augustine, for he is a great height. 
He understood St. Paul. St. Augustine was the first soul in 
the Christian church lofty enough to understand the Pauline 
Epistles. We have no evidence that the grandeur of St. Paul’s 
inculeations or of St. John’s had been understood until St. Au- 
gustine, drilled in Platonism, came out of his pagan beliefs and 
his dissolute habits, and, through a conversion that reached to 
the roots of his soul, entered into the Christian life. 

There is no one book that seems to me so perfect a hinge 
between antiquity and the modern ages as St. Augustine’s 
“ Confessions.” Allantiquity is in it. All the modern age is in 
it. Here is the door out of which paganism went forth from 
history. Here is the door through which Christian theology 
came into the modern ages. Of course, theology was derived 
from the New Testament writings, but St. Augustine’s works are 
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the first merely human, thorough-going, scholarly exposition of 
them that continues to have power up to the present day in 
both the Catholic and Protestant world. I admit that St. Au- 
gustine taught many things which Protestants regard as de- 
cidedly mischievous. He was by no means infallible, but he 
was the inspiration of St. Bernard, of Luther, and of Calvin. In 
both the Catholic and the Protestant world, he has been the 
pillar of fire through which God has looked, and troubled the 
hosts of his enemies and taken off their chariot wheels. It is 
most touching to read St. Augustine’s account of his escape 
from mere philosophy. ‘“ I found in Plato,” he says, “ the doc- 
trines that in the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God, and that all things were 
made by Him, and that in Him is life, and that this life is the 
light of men, and that the soul of man, though it bears witness 
to the light, yet itself is not that light; but the Word of God, 
being God, is that true light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. But that the Word was made flesh, 
and that to as many as received Him He gave power to become 
the sons of God, and that He was obedient unto death and in 
due time died for the ungodly, I did not read in Plato.” (Con- 
fessions, Book VII. ¢. ix.) This book is a treasury of spiritual 
weapons for any one who would understand the power of the 
subtlest philosophy over one of the subtlest minds that history 
ever exhibited, and at the same time the power of Christianity 
as containing all that is true in philosophy and an unmeasured 
height beyond. If any one loves philosophy, let him read 
St. Augustine’s “ Confessions ” and find there the way out of 
mere philosophy into something inconceivably loftier. 

What was the most fruitful part of St. Augustine’s faith? 
Beyond all doubt, his doctrine of a new birth, his doctrine of 
an atonement. The Lord’s Supper, baptism, the sacraments or- 
dained by our Lord himself, run down as our Lord’s autograph 
through all the pages of fruitful religious history in the church 
and the world. The divine seal of the Gospels is on St. Au- 
gustine’s pages. 

What is saving faith? It is that spirit which says from the 
depth of the heart, “ Victory to God as both Saviour and Lord.” 
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St. Augustine learned to say this, and when he said it, there 
fell upon him divine fire. ‘ Victory to God as both Saviour 
and Lord.” This he seems to have said in his soul, when read- 
ing St. Paul. In an hour of spiritual despair, he heard the 
voice of a child singing, ‘* Take up and read,” and he seized an 
Epistle of Paul and opened it to the passage, “* Not in cham- 
bering and wantonness, not in rioting and drunkenness, but put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” That famous verse rebuked the 
sensuality that St. Augustine had lived in for many years as a 
pagan. Then and there he came into the mood of total, affec- 
tionate, irreversible self-surrender to God as both Redeemer 
and Ruler. And out of that mood, understanding that God 
through Christ had lifted from his soul his guilt, he came into 
similarity of feeling with God, and so to the faith which he 
taught to the ages. Faith means Christ for us and Christ in us. 


10 e 


Of Luther it is needful to say only that the key of his soul 
is his doctrine of justification by faith. This meant, as I un- 


derstand it, total self-surrender to God and the subsequent clear 
inner witness of the Spirit that one is forgiven. Luther in- 
tended to affirm that we do know with positive certainty that 
whenever we yield utterly to God a sense of peace comes to the 
soul as a witness that we are forgiven and that we are the 
sons of God. He held that this witness came from the Spirit 
shed forth at Pentecost, and is a message from an ascended 
Saviour and Lord. He made the testimony of the Spirit one 
of the chief proofs of the divine origin of Christianity. He 
made the merits of Christ, and not those of man, the exclusive 
ground of the justification of the soul before God. 

It would be well to pause long to show that precisely these 
truths of the new birth, and the atonement, that is, of the whole 
undiminished gospel, were what made Calvin fruitful in spite 
of all his hardness. On the faults of Calvin and his teaching, 
popular opinion is in much error. Calvin, personally, was a 
gentle, loving, and somewhat timid man. He did rule Geneva 
with a rod of iron, but he did it by popular permission. He 
was elected by the city to his place, and his power was held by 
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popular consent. He burned Servetus, but the act expressed 
the will of his constituents as well as his own. His age was ac- 
customed to punish heretics severely. No one now defends the 
burning of Servetus, but many who were thonght to be wise 
did so in Calvin’s time. We must judge him by his own period 
and not by ours. Calvin, in college, was called the accusative 
ease. He lived a long while trying to justify himself by full 
obedience to all the light he had, but he came at last to a time 
when he saw that there was no redemption for him through 
his own good works. He came to a time when all his works 
seemed a filthy wardrobe, and through the doctrine of the atone- 
ment he entered into a new birth. He looked on the Cross until 
it was no cross to bear the Cross. 

It is a common charge that Calvin exaggerated the impor- 
tance of the doctrine of the divine sovereignty. I shall not 
undertake to defend wholly unmodified high Calvinism, though 
intellectually it is to be spoken of with respect. We can look 
at a sphere from above or below it. When we look from God’s 
side upon the sphere of the religious relations of man we see 
certain meridians running downward and outward. When we 
look on the same sphere from man’s side we see meridians run- 
ing upward and outward. It seems impossible to reconcile 
these apparently antagonistic meridians with each other. If, 
however, we were large enough to see the whole sphere at one 
view, we should find the meridians coalescing. It is well to 
assert God’s sovereignty, and our Methodist scholars do this 
more and more. It is well to assert man’s free will, and our 
best Calvinist scholars do this more and more. At present, in 
practical religious endeavor, there is very little difference be- 
tween moderate Calvinists and scholarly Arminians. The 
scholars of high repute on both sides of the great battlefield of 
theology represented by these rival names are more and more 
quiet in recent years, because appreciating more and more the 
truth in each other's positions. 

John Calvin’s theology makes free nations. Calvin did teach 
the divine sovereignty over man in such a way that man’s sov- 
ereignty over man had to be exercised with caution, other- 
wise the people who had been taught Calvinism became restive 
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and threw off the yoke. John Calvin made republics largely 
through his doctrine of the theocracy and through the example 
he set in the city of Geneva in certain social and governmental 
arrangements which have been politically fruitful. But spirit- 
ually, how fruitful has he been? So fruitful that we must be- 
lieve that God sent him for the special work of emphasizing the 
Divine side of the sphere of religious truth; so fruitful that we 
must find in him one of a million, a providential man, even if 
we belong to the opposite school of theology. 
IV. 

Jonathan Edwards was eulogized by Sir James Mackintosh 
as having “a power of subtle argument perhaps unmatched, cer- 
tainly unsurpassed among men.” ‘To this “ was joined, as in 
some of the ancient mystics, a character which raised his piety 
to fervor.” Robert Hall said, “ I consider Jonathan Edwards the 
greatest of the sons of men.” Edwards was a coadjutor of 
Whitefield, and the chief power of both came from their convie- 
tion of the necessity of the new birth and the atonement to de- 
liver men from the love and the guilt of sin. “ Edwards did 
perhaps more,” says Professor Park, * than any other American 
divine to promote the doctrinal purity and at the same time 
quickening the zeal of the churches; in restraining them from 
fanaticism and at the same time stimulating them to a healthy 
enthusiasm. His writings were in his own day and are in our 
day a kind of classie authority for discriminating between the 
warmth of sound health and the heat of a fever.” (‘ Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge,” vol. i. p. 698.) 
The whole light of Edwards comes from his faith in God’s Self- 
Revelation in his works, his word, and most of all in the Person 
of Christ. 


John Wesley’s life nearly covers the eighteenth century. He 
was born in 1708, and died in 1791. His mother was spiritually 
as remarkable a woman as Monica, the mother of St. Augustine. 
It was the influence of Thomas & Kempis and Jeremy Taylor 
which first gave John Wesley deep religious seriousness. He 
was much moved in his college life by zeal for Christian per- 
fection. He helped form a famous religious club at Oxford, 
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including his brother Charles, and its members were derisively 
called Methodists because of their methodical habits. But he 
spent many years, including those of his visit to Georgia, in 
America, with very little real religious progress, because he 
seems to have endeavored to secure his peace of soul chiefly by 
his good works. This is his own account of this period in his 
spiritual development. The true conception of saving faith, 
that is of confidence in God and Christ as having furnished an 
atonement, he obtained from the Moravians. One day, during 
the reading of Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the Romans 
at a meeting in Aldersgate Street, London, as the subject of 
justification by faith was dwelt upon, he says, “ I felt my heart 
strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, and Christ alone, 
for salvation, and an assurance was given me that He had taken 
away my sins.” This reasoning, fully carried out, bases itself 
on Peter’s “ therefore’ at Pentecost. This was the organizing 
moment in John Wesley’s career. One might dwell for hours 
on the highly important work he did as an organizer in the 
church, but here is the wheel within the wheel, here is the axis 
of his entire set of revolutions in history. His fifty years of 
preaching had for their object the enforcing of the doctrine of 
present personal salvation by faith in God’s grace offered to 
all and for all, and to affirm what he calls Scriptural holiness. 
He did not forget that the first of all commands is, “ Repent, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” After he 
began to preach, he more than once occupied as a pulpit his 
father’s tombstone. He did not teach sinless perfection, but he 
believed that Christians should be perfect in love for their Re- 
deemer and their Lord, and that sanctification is obtainable in- 
stantaneously by saving faith. He defines sanctification in his 
own way, and does not mean by it sinless perfection. On this 
point he has often been misunderstood. And so has his doc- 
trine of the witness of the Spirit, which is almost precisely the 
same doctrine as that of the Westminster Confession. Wesley 
defined this witness of the Spirit in these words: ‘ The testi- 
mony of the Spirit is an inward impression on the soul of be- 
lievers whereby the Spirit of God directly testifies to their spirit 
that they are the children of God.” 
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He gathered 135,000 church-members and 541 itinerant 
preachers owning the name of Methodist. But it was not his 
purpose to advance’ schism. He did, indeed, secure the inde- 
pendent ordination of bishops for America after the Episcopal 
Establishment in England had refused to ordain them; but 
he himself died in the communion of the Church of England. 
His last illness was one of marvelous spiritual peace and joy. 
What would have been his feelings could he have foreseen that 
at the date of this centenary of his death there would be in the 
Methodist nation, that is, in the united Methodist bodies of the 
whole world, more people than there were in the English nation 
at the time he departed? The great Methodist missionary 
secretary, Rev. Dr. McCabe, says that the most striking thing 
he can state concerning John Wesley is, that the Methodist 
nation of the world now numbers more than the English nation 
did at the time of Wesley’s death. There were then only about 
25,000,000 people in the English nation. What hath God 
wrought ! 

Ni 

Wheel within wheel in history, but the Innermost Wheel is 
God. Wheel within wheel in nature, but the Innermost Wheel 
is He who was, and is, and is to come. Wheel within wheel in 
the church, but the Innermost Wheel is Christ. The axis of 
all effective spiritual wheels in the Loom of Time is the Divine 
Spirit. Natural laws, in both the physical and the spiritual 
world, are the habits of God. ‘The will of God,” said St. 
Augustine, “is the nature of things.” Christ, as Saviour and 
Lord, is the contemporary of all ages, and runs through them 
all as one revolving shaft through many rooms. All wheels 
fastened firmly to that Shaft are effective evermore. But how 
many wheels are not fastened firmly, and slip while the Shaft 
revolves. And yet how sublime is the power of every wheel, 
small or large, that makes itself one with the Shaft ! 

The promise from on high was that our ascended Lord would 
be with those who taught all his doctrines, and be with them 
to the end of the world. It is the stupendous and incontrovert- 
ible truth of history that this promise has been fulfilled for 
eighteen crowded and hazardous centuries. ‘“ All power ip 
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heaven and in earth is given unto me,” so our Lord said, after 
his resurrection. ‘Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations to 
observe all things that I have commanded you; and I am with 
you in all times, to the end of the world.” The most majestic 
record in history is that of those four “alls.” All things, all 
power, all times, all nations! Those “ alls’ are the canopy cov- 
ering our ancestors and our successors in history, and the entire 
family of the church on earth and in heaven. It is incalculably 
important to emphasize the fact that the promise of aid from on 
high in all times and in all nations was to those who teach all 
that Christ taught, and not to those who make only a mutilated 
report of his message. ‘Speak all the words that I command 
thee: diminish not a word.” This was the divine injunction to 
Jeremiah. “Iam pure from the blood of all men,” says St. 
Paul, “for I have not shunned to declare unto you all the coun- 
sel of God.” Our ascended Lord no doubt was with St. Peter 
in a fuller sense when he spoke at Pentecost than He has ever 
been with any apostolic man since the apostolic age. Very 
special guidance was needed by those who founded the Christian 
church. But who doubts that in a very significant sense God 
has spoken through St. Augustine, through Luther, through 
Calvin, through Edwards, through Wesley? And in some 
humble sense He speaks through ourselves, if only we teach all 
things that He commanded and not a part of them only. God 
prevent us from being fragmentary echoes of the Divine Voice! 


[ Applause. ] 
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WuirtE SLAVES, OR THE OPPRESSION OF THE WorTHY Poor. By Rev. 
Louis ALBERT Banks, D. D., author of “The People’s Christ,” ete. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard, 1892. 12mo, pp. 327. 


This book is the work of a young Boston preacher who on the Pacific 
coast has put his life in peril in defense of the oppressed Chinese and who 
now on the Alantie coast is studying the cause of the worthy poor with keen 
eyes, courageous heart, and alert photographie camera. He is a man for the 
hour in the church for the times. There are several elements of novelty 
and even of audacity in his chapters considered as made up from discourses 
originally delivered in hiscrowded church. But the pervasive good sense, 
the manly moral earnestness, the strong grasp of the commanding features 
of his theme, and more than all the fervent Christian philanthropy which 
pervade the book, make it a convincing as well as a painfully interesting 
discussion of the wants of the worthy poor. The author has no pet theories 
in political economy to promote. The volume is neither communistie nor 
socialistic in tone. It is an exposure of great evils rather than a discussion 
of remedies. In some subsequent volume, no doubt, the writer will have 
suggestions to make in detail as to what he would have done by state, school, 
and church to save the poor who are willing to work and yet are in danger 
of starvation. He is, of course, a prohibitionist. One of his central prin- 
ciples as to wages is the eminently sound one that something is wrong in 
the industrial arrangements of society when any man who is sober and in- 
dustrious cannot earn enough to keep his family, or even himself, from 
starvation without the aid of charity. 

We are aware that “ White Slaves” is a descriptive phrase to be taken 
with some limitation of its literal meaning, but usage justifies this phrase and 
the facts of modern competitive labor justify the usage. We value highly 
Dr. Banks’ photographic illustrations, which are always pathetically pictur- 
esque and as effective as pages of description and argument. In a pre- 
vious number of OuR Day we have already published an advance chapter 
of this book, and we here gladly make several characteristic extracts from it 
a part of our record of current reform. We earnestly bespeak for the volume 
a wide circulation among all friends of the worthy poor, and especially 
among all who study the problem of the right management of modern 
cities. 


“T believe that the best possible service I can render the public is to turn 
on the light, and tell, as plainly and simply as I can, the story of what I 
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have seen and heard and smelled in the white slave-quarters, which are a 
disgrace to our fair city. 

“TI shall confine myself at this time entirely to the work of women and 
children in their own homes. Most of this work is parceled out to them by 
middlemen who are known as “ sweaters.” That word sweater is not in the 
old dictionaries. It is a foul word, born of the greed and infernal lust for 
gold which pervade the most reckless and wicked financial circles of our 
time. The sweater takes large contracts and divides it out among the very 
poor, reducing the price to starvation limits, and reserving the profits for 
himself. ; 

“ Some of the women whose story I shall tell do not work for sweaters, but 
are treated almost as badly by the powerful and wealthy firms who employ 
them. In these cases the firm itself has learned the sweater’s secret, and 
through an agent of its own is sweating the life-blood out of these half- 
starved victims. 

“ Let us begin near at home with a South Boston case, which came to my 
notice through the dispensary doctor for the district. 


It is a widow with 
one child — alittle boy searcely three years old. 


The child is just reeover- 
ing from a troublesome sickness, through which the doctor became acquainted 
with her. She has been sewing for a good while for one of the largest 
and most respectable dry-goods houses on Washington Street, — a firm 
whose name is a household word throughout New England. 


Her sewing has 
been confined to two lines — cloaks and aprons. 


For some time she has 
been making white aprons — a good long apron, requiring a yard, perhaps, 
of material ; it is hemmed across the bottom and on both sides, the band or 
‘apron string’ is hemmed on both sides,and then sewed on to the apron, mak- 
ing sixlong seams. For these she is paid fifteen centsa dozen! And besides 
that, this great, rich firm, whose members are rolling in wealth and luxury, 
charges this poor widow fifteen cents expressage on her package of ten dozen 
aprons, so that for making one hundred and twenty aprons, such as I have 
described, she receives, net, one hundred and thirty-five cents! If she 
works from seven o’clock in the morning until eleven o’clock at night, she 
ean make four dozen ; but with the care of her child, she is unable to aver- 
age more than three dozen, for which, after the expressage is taken out, she 
receives forty cents a day for the support of herself and child. 

“ Her rent for the one little room is one dollar per week. It is idle to say 
that this firm is compelled to do this by competition, for the material and 
making of these aprons cost less than ten cents, and the firm retails them 
ordinarily at twenty-five cents apiece. On cloaks she did better, receiving 
from fifty to seventy-five cents apiece, she furnishing her own sewing-silk and 
cotton. On these she could make, by working from seven A. M. till eleven 
p. M., nearly a dollar a day, but she could never get more than six cloaks a 
week, so that the income for the week was about the same. 

“ Now come with mea little farther around the harbor. Let us climb up 
three flights, to a little attic suite of two rooms, so low at the side that, with 
my length of anatomy, I have to keep well to the middle of the room in 
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order to stand upright. Here live a Portuguese mother and five children, 
the oldest thirteen, the youngest not yet three, a poor, deformed, little thing 
that has consumption of the bowels, brought on by scanty and irregular 
food. Its tiny legs are searcely thicker than my thumb, and you cannot 
look at its patient, wasted little face, that looks old enough to have endured 
twenty-five years of misery, instead of three, without the heartache. I ask 
the mother how she earns her living, and she points to a package that has 
just come in. Picking it up, and untying the strings, I find there six pairs 
of pants, cut out and basted up, ready for making. Looking at the card, we 
are astonished to fiud that it bears the name of one of the largest firms in 
the city of Boston, a firm known, perhaps, as widely as any. Three pairs 
of these pants are custom-made ; they are fashionable summer trousers, with 
the names and addresses of the men for whom they are made tacked on 
them. The other three pairs are stamped with ‘* New York ” as customer, 
from which we infer that they are made for a New York house, the Boston 
firm acting as sweater. This woman and her little children must finish 
these pants by the same hour to-morrow, when the messenger from the store 
will bring a new lot and take these away. She receives ten cents a pair, — 
three pairs being custom-made pants! In order to finish the six pairs in the 
twenty-four hours, she must get to work at six in the morning, and improve 
every available moment until eleven or twelve in the evening, and some- 
times, if the sick child is fretful, until one o’clock in the morning. Her 
wages for this tremendous strain that is wearing her very life away, until 
she looks almost as frail as her dying child, is sixty cents! Her rent for 
these two small attic pockets is one dollar and fifty cents per week. She 
has one bed for herself and five children. Only through the aid of the 
Boston Baptist Bethel is she able to keep up the struggle. And yet, O my 
brothers! this is in sight of the old North Church, and the tower where 
they hung the lanterns for a signal to Paul Revere, when he rode through 
the darkness to arouse the Fathers to fight against oppression. God help 
us to hang another light for liberty in the midst of this cruel slavery!” 
(Pages 18-25.) 

“ Tf you want variety, we will climb four flights of stairs, with half the 
plastering knocked off the walls, and talk with an Englishwoman. She is 
working on fine cloth pants ; she gets thirteen cents a pair ; by working till 
very late in the evening, she can complete four pairs a day, and thinks it 
would be almost a paradise if she could make her fifty-two cents every day; 
but it is one of the characteristics of a sweater to systematically keep all his 
people hungry for work, and she seldom is able to get more than twelve 
pairs a week. She lives alone in a little sweat-box under the roof, for which 
she pays a dollar and a quarter per week. 


“ Not far away, up two flights, we find a Portuguese widow, with four little 
girls, the eldest fifteen, the next thirteen, and the younger ones three and 
six, respectively ; they are all dwarfed by hardship and insufficient food, so 
that the one who is fifteen is not larger than an average girl of twelve. The 
mother is sick, and the girls are trying to keep the wolf from the door by 
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carrying onthe sewing. They are all hard at work ; they carry the pants 
back and forth themselves, and so for the most of their work receive twelve 
cents, though for some they get only ten cents a pair. They have only two 
little rooms with the most meagre furniture ; the rent is one dollar and a 
half per week, and the sick mother and four girls huddle together in the one 
bed at night. They are pretty, bright-faced, intelligent girls, and with a fair 
chance would grow into strong, noble women ; but one shudders when he 
takes inte consideration the fearful odds against which they will have to 
struggle in this poverty-stricken, crime-cursed alley. 

“ Here is another case of a similar description only a few blocks away. 
We go up three narrow flights, steep and dark, for space is as important in 
a low-class Boston tenement house as in a sardine box. The stairway is 
slippery from filth on the last flight, for on a small bench at the top, in a 
dry-goods box, a little boy is raising squabs for the market, and the pigeon 
business, however much it may help to pay the rent, is not conducive to 
cleanliness. We find here a suite of three little rooms, the largest of which 
is not more than 10 < 10 ; the others are much smaller. In these three 
little pigeon boxes eight people live, at least sleep, — five men and boys, and 
a mother and two girls. The men are off most of the day, and work at such 
jobs as they find ; the mother and little girls make pants for another leading 
Boston clothing house. The two little girls, the younger only three years, 
are both overcasting seams. The three make on anaverage sixteen pairs of 
pants a week, for which they get thirteen cents a pair ; the young pigeon 
fancier, already spoken of, carrying the goods to and fro. The rent of these 
crowded quarters is two dollars and a quarter per week. In the same 
building downstairs, we went into a room which could not have been more 
than 10 X 12, where an American woman, with seven young women help- 
ing her, was at work dressmaking. We could not discover whether they 
were working for the stores or not, but the air was poisonous, and the workers 
had that deadly pallor which comes from habitually breathing bad air and 
from lack of sufficient food. 

“ Sickness, to be dreaded anywhere, is especially pitiful among these 
sweaters’ slavesin the city. In the country the fresh air, fragrant with the 
breath of new-mown hay, or sweetened from ten thousand clover blossoms, 
is free to the poorest, but to be sick in a tenement house is something 
terrible. Yet crowded quarters, poisonous air, and filthy clothing make 
sickness a common guest in such places. I climbed one day up two flights 
into a dirty little room, the smell of which was sickening to me in three 
minutes, and yet there I found a man on a little cot (that had been given 
by the charitable missionary who guided me) who has been lying there for 
more than three years. For two years and more he had not even a cot, 
but lay on the floor n his dirt and pain. There are two children too young 
to be of much assistance ; the wife and mother sews, finishing pants for a 
rich Washington Street firm. She gets twelve, and sometimes, on fine, 
custom-made pants, thirteen cents a pair. She has worked so hard and 
continuously on poor food and with insufficient clothing, that rheumatism 
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has settled in the joints of her fingers and stiffened them, till she is only 
able to turn off nine or ten pairs a week. Last week she could only make a 
dollar and fifteen cents ; the rent was a dollar and a quarter. They have 
absolutely none of the ordinary comforts of life ; the sick man has no sheets 
for his cot, and the rheumatic mother sleeps with her children on the floor. 

“ Downstairs, we look in on a mother and two grown daughters who are 
finishing pants for another fashionable firm, one which does a large business 
with clergymen. They are paid thirteen cents a pair, ordinarily, and for 
the very tinest custom-made pants they receive as high as twenty cents, but 
complain, as it takes so much longer with the fine pants, that from two to 
three pairs is as much as one woman can ¢c.uplete in a day. There is a 
helpless air about this mother and her daughters that is very depressing. 

“There has been quite a controversy recently as to where the new 
United States postal uniforms for the Boston carriers were made. I settled 
this question to my own satisfaction during the past week, when, in company 
with Dr. Luther T. Townsend, of Boston University, and two other gentle- 
men, one of them being an Italian interpreter, I climbed the rickety stairs 
of an old North End tenement house, and found the pants for these same 
uniforms being made by Italian women at nine and a half cents a pair! 
They received them from a Jewish sweater. One of these women says that, 
by beginning at four o’clock in the morning and frequently working until 
twelve o’clock at night, she can make six pairs of these pants ina day. She 
has five children ; the rent is two dollars per week. The husband has been 
out of work for eight months ; the onlyone of the children who is able to 
earn anything is a boy who is a bootblack, and can earn, in fine weather, 
three dollars a week. Another woman at work on these postal uniforms, 
who was not able to labor quite such long hours, could only make four pairs 
aday. She also had five children, the only one able to earn anything being 
a daughter, fourteen years of age, who works in a sweater’s shop for two 
dollars a week. 

“On the walls of the rooms in this building where the postal uniforms were 
being made, the cockroaches were crawling, and in some places were swarm- 
ing as thick as ants about an anthill. 

“ T have my note-books full of many other cases, including Portuguese, 
Italian, English, Polish, anda few Irish and American women, of the same 
general character as those already related ; but a similar wicked scale of 
prices runs through the making of other clothing. I called on a woman in 
South Boston last week who was making overalls fora city firm at sixty 
cents a dozen pairs. They are the large variety of overalls, such as express- 
men and such workers use, with straps going over the shoulders. I took a 
tape-line and carefully measured the sewing on one pair of these overalls. 
When they come to the seamstress, there has not been a stitch taken in them, 
— they are simply eut out. There are thirty separate and distinct seams 
to be sewed, making in the aggregate thirty-two and a half feet of sewing, 
for which she receives the gross amount of five cents, out of which she has 
to pay the carrying toand fro. If she goes after them herself, she can bring 
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only two dozen at a time, which will cost her ten cents car-fare, going and 
coming. When sent by express in a package of five or six dozen — the 
number she is able to make in a week — she is charged fifteen cents express- 
age each way, so that the expressage eats up the making of six pairs. In 
addition to this, the stiif cloth is very hard on machine needles, and she will 
break about ten cents’ worth per week. This woman’s story is a sad one. 
Her husband, who was a strong, hard-working man, fell ill through an over- 
strain, and died after fifteen months’ sickness, two months ago. She has 
three little children, the oldest four years and the youngest a little over a 
year. Work as hard as she can, driving her machine until late into the 
night, she is able to make only five dozen pairs of overalls a week, which, 
when expressage and breakage of needles are taken out, leaves her two 
dollars and sixty-five cents. The rent is a dollar and a half, which leaves 
one dollar and fifteen cents for the food and clothing of a mother and three 
children. Of course she cannot live on that, and would starve to death if 
she were not assisted by charity. And yet there is a firm doing business in 
South Boston mean enough to take advantage of the fact that people living 
in this part of the city are compelled to pay car-fare or expressage on work 
secured in the city proper, and so has reduced the price for work given out 
in South Boston to fifty cents a dozen pairs. 

“T talked with another young woman, who has made overalls for both 
these firms, and has been compelled to give it up through sickness brought 
on from the confinement and strained position of sitting so many hours a 
day over a sewing-machine. This poor girl told me that both of these firms 
were now giving a great part of this class of work to the public authorities 
in charge of the House of Correction, to be done by the prisoners, and that 
a daily stint for a woman in prison is only eight pairs. This sick, discour- 
aged girl, in a most heart-breaking way, said she thought she would better 
commit some crime in order to procure a place in the House of Correction, 
for there she would have much better quarters, a great deal nicer food, and 
would only have to make eight pairs a day, while at home she must force 
(Pages 27-41.) 


“ The word ‘sweater’ derives its origin from the Anglo-Saxon word 


” 


herself to made at least a dozen pairs a day, or starve. 


swat, and means the separation or extraction of labor or toil from others. for 
one’s own benefit. Any person who employs others to extract from them 
surplus labor without compensation, is a sweater. A middleman-sweater is 
a person who acts as a contractor of such labor for another man. The posi- 
tion becomes aggravated when the middleman-sweater, as is usually the 
case in the modern sweat-shop, employs the labor himself, at his own house, 
for the purpose of extracting a double quantity of labor, either by lowering 
wages‘or working longer hours. 

“ An English writer gives this definition of the sweating system : ‘ One 
whereby the middleman tries to get the largest profit, with the least labor 
and outlay, out of the maximum labor of his workers.’ Another gives three 
definitions : ‘ First, one who grinds the face of the poor; second, a man 


who contributes neither capital, skill, nor speculation, and yet gets a 
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profit ; third, a middleman.’ Still another describes it as a systematized 
payment of unfair wages. Away back in the days of Queen Anne the term 
‘ sweater’ was given to a certain class of street ruffian. The sweaters 
went about in small bands, and, forming a circle around an inoffensive way- 
farer, pricked him with their swords, and compelled him to dance till he 
perspired from the exertion. The sweater is still a ruffian, though the 
street is no longer the scene of action, but in some attic or tenement-house 
bedroom he gathers his victims from the poorest and most helpless of our 
population.’’ (Pages 82, 83.) 

“ During this past week a thoroughly respectable young married woman, 
whose evidence is indisputable, and who, prior to her marriage, had worked 
for several years as a saleswoman in the Boston stores, told me that at one 
time her employer told her that, on account of the dull season, he would 
have to discharge her, but that he would give her a good recommendation, 
and if she would take it to another prominent dry-goods house, which he 
named, he thought she would at once secure employment. She took the 
letter of commendation, and went as directed. The employing agent of the 
firm to which she was sent asked her how much salary she had been receiv- 
ing, and she answered, ‘ Five dollars a week.’ He replied, ‘I cannot pay 
you that much, I can only give you three dollars a week ;’ to which she 
answered, ‘I can hardly live on what I have now, and I could not possibly 
live on three dollars a week.’ He replied with an insulting and meaning 
smile, ‘ You would have to depend on the outside friend for that.’ She 
looked him in the eye, and said, ‘ I want to earn an honest living, and I don’t 
want any outside friend,’ and at that walked away. She told her employer 
of her reception ; and he said he did not intend to discharge her, but had 
heard that this firm was in the habit of doing that sort of thing, and was 
determined to find out if it were true. 

“T received a letter from a gentleman in Conway, N. H., this week, who 
writes, not knowing that I was intending to discuss this question: ‘ After 
you have given the sweating-system one round, can you not take up the 
question of the girls working in the big stores? I have just heard a well- 
authenticated account of a man high in authority in one of the largest stores 
suggesting the way to ruin to a young girl from the country, who said, when 
she learned what her wages were to be, that they would not be sufficient to 
give her a bare support. This not only shows the attitude of these wealthy 
merchants to the souls of their working-girls, but it shows that they are 
conscious of their attitude, and have deliberately chosen to take it.’ I am 
told, upon undoubtedly credible testimony, that another young woman who 
came to Boston from the country, and sought work in several stores, was so 
outraged at the vile suggestions which were made to her about méans of 
adding to her salary, that she went back to the house of her friend — a lady 
of as high standing as any in the city,—and cried and sobbed all night 
long. She said she would beg or starve before she would submit herself to 
such outrage again. 


‘‘Tt is impossible to turn these incidents aside as exaggerations. They 
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are horrible, I know ; but the most horrible thing about them is, that they 
are true.” (Pages 129-131.) 


Forty YEARS AMONG THE ZuLus. By Rev. Jostan TYLER, Missionary of 
the A. B.C. F. M. Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society, 
Boston and Chicago. 

This is a rare missionary book. Few are the missionaries who have so 
long a period of labor granted to them. Still fewer are they who begin 
their work low down, in the very lowest pit of heathenism, and follow it up, 
with unfailing patience and unwavering faith, through its slow advance into 
life and light. 

Mr. Tyler’s father was the Rev. Dr. Bennett Tyler, president of Dart- 
mouth College from 1822 to 1828 ; pastor of the Payson Church, Portland, 
from 1828 to 1834 ; and president of East Windsor Theological Seminary 
from 1834 to 1857, his death occurring in 1858. 

Josiah was thus born not into the experiences of farming or mechanical 
life. He probably never learned to drive a nail ; and it is doubtful if he 
ever planted a potato. He was born into an eminently Christian family, and 
was a student, from his campaign on the alphabet to his invasion of Africa. 
It was not his fault, therefore, if he went into a position secluded from all 
the arts of civilized life, knowing far more than the savages, but having far 
less manual skill than they. They could hurl the assegai with a force and 
precision that amazed him. 

When he reached his station, Esidumbino, twenty-five miles distant from 
his nearest neighbor missionary, Rev. Alden Grout, he began, as soon as pos- 
sible, to build a cottage that would be an improvement upon a Zulu kraal. 
He measured off the space, planted the posts firmly — and then stopped to 
consider how to proceed. Obtaining no light from within, he sent twenty- 
five miles for Mr. Grout, who came, and in a few hours showed how easy it 
was to do it. 

But Tyler had what was of far greater worth than a little manual skill. 
He had capacity. He could make up for any deficieney which civilized life 
may give for the transition into savagedom. In his whole life’s training, 
he grew up into the perfect missionary. And yet, it would be well for every 
missionary to have a certain amount of industrial training, and some 
acquaintance with steam and electricity. Every one cannot be a Mackay of 
Uganda ; but no one should be sent into the foreign field totally ignorant of 
the use of tools. A well-educated missionary has been known, in the foreign 
field, who, if there was any mechanical work about the house that must be 
done, would call upon his wife, and she would do it. He had never used a 
tool,and was not to be blamed for his want of skill. Such men would better 
stay at home, where mechanics can do their work for them. Are not many 
of our theological students, of necessity, in this same predicament ? What 
their environment in youth does not give, should be supplied by some in- 
dustrial education. Every one has not the capacity of a Tyler or a Lindley 
to grow up to new surroundings. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Tyler found themselves surrounded by well-built, strong, 
selfish, repulsive, naked, or nearly naked, savages. They wanted no assist- 
ance. They were conscious of no inferiority. But Mr. Tyler and his noble 
wife had faith in God and in man. They could see human traits in these 
savages. They could sympathize with them in sickness and distress. They 
could perform many acts of benevolence. They could exhibit a life of uni- 
form industry, kindness, and good will. So soon as they could speak the 
language, they could teach the great truths of sin and salvation. They found 
that the Zulus had a conscience that approved of some acts, and condemned 
others. They had some ideas of a spirit world, and very vague ideas of a 
Great Spirit. 

It was only after long years of labor, and teaching, that the seed so 
patiently sowed began to spring up. 

In the narrative we see very clearly the life and character of the Zulu ; 
his habitat, its climate, soil, products, animals dangerous and harmless ; the 
difficulties, deprivations, and dangers of missionary life, all told in a clear, 
natural style, without the least attempt at ornament, and often with a quiet 
humor that is charming, and may sometimes betray you into a hearty laugh. 

We see patient toilers, after long years, beginning to enjoy the results. 
The naked savages are clothed ; their children are in schools ; polygamy 
is abandoned ; marriage with Christian forms is established ; houses are 
built ; implements of labor are introduced ; animal force takes the place of 
woman in cultivation and transportation. Man works in the field, and 
woman cares for the house. The carpenter’s shop, the blacksmith’s forge, 
the brickmaker, the mason, the flour-mill, and, above ail, the church and 
the school-house stand as signal proofs of a most wonderful transformation. 

Both the Christianity and the civilization may still be crude ; but there is 
always progress. A work thus begun never ceases. The Zulus have strong 
traits of character. They are physically powerful, they have a true spirit 
of independence, and they have patriotism for Zululand. 

Some of the finest characteristics of a successful missionary appear 
throughout the narration. To great patience and cheerfulness there is 
added a natural, unfeigned sympathy with the Zulu, heathen or Christian. 
Whether this come by nature or grace, it must come somehow, or the most 
learned and devoted man will never win the confidence and affection of the 
people to whom he preaches salvation. He must enter their habitations, and 
talk with them about their affairs ; must laugh and joke with them on suit- 
able occasions, and reprove their wickedness with all the more fidelity. The 
heathen have all the elements of humanity, like ourselves. What is good in 
them may be covered up by a thick mass of superstition, ignorance, selfish- 
ness, and filth. They are personally repulsive, if inthe savage state. ‘They 
are often more repulsive than it is possible for wild beasts to be. But they 
are men; and all the possibilities of manhood exist, however obscured. 
There is some knowledge of right and wrong, some faint, distorted ideas of 
a Supreme Being, and of accountability to Him. The story of the incarnation 
takes hold of them. The great but simple truths of the gospel of the Son of 
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God awaken them to a new life ; and the kingdom of Christ takes the place 
of the kingdom of Satan. 

Whoever will read this admirable book will find it increasing in interest 
to the last page, and will obtain a clear idea of the missionary work, and of 
its grand results. 

Cyrus HAMLIN. 


Tue New Wor.ip AND THE NEw Boox. An Address delivered before 
the Nineteenth Century Club of New York City, January 15,1891. With 
Kindred Essays, by Tuomas WeNtTWortH HiacGrnson. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, Publishers. 1891. 12mo, pp. 239. 

This volume, like all its author’s prose writings, is brilliant in style and 
thoroughly American in tone. Since the death of Emerson and Lowell, 
no American essayist writes better English than Mr. Higginson. This book, 
however, is made up chiefly of communications originally sent to “ The 
Century,” “‘ The Independent,” and other periodicals. One of the author’s 
objects is to assist in creating in Americans a modest and reasonable self- 
respect. He does this effectively, but without pandering to petty local or 
national vanity. He <leprecates provincialism and colonialism in the atti- 
tude of American literature and politics toward foreign critics. He gives 
powerful and decisive reasons why the great revival of national feeling 
which followed the Civil War should suffer no relapse. Incidentally he 
replies with great effectiveness to Matthew Arnold’s criticisms of various 
aspects of American life and literature. The outlook of the volume, as a 
whole, is limited somewhat too narrowly by the horizons of Boston, Cam- 
bridge, and Concord, but it is that of a thoroughly convinced believer in 
American standards of political, educational, and social merit, as destined 
to have ultimate application throughout the world, 








VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


W. C. T. U. RESOLUTIONS. 

Woman’s voice in current reform finds admirable utterance in the fol- 
lowing resolutions of the World’s and National W. C. T. U. Convention 
held in Boston from November 10 to 18, a memorable week of meetings, 
often crowding Tremont Temple, Musie Hall, and Park Street Church, 
to their roofs, all at once. The impression made upon the public by the 
quantity and quality of the attendance, and by the brilliancy and wisdom 
of such speakers as Miss Willard, Lady Henry Somerset, Mrs. Leavitt, Mrs. 
Hunt, Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Carse, Mrs. Lathrop, Mrs. Fessenden, and 
many others, has been deep and salutary in an unprecedented degree. All 
these leaders in the Convention were present in the great Tremont Temple 
audience when these resolutions were debated, and adopted one by one, and 
took public part in revising them, point by point. They are a very deliber- 
ate and incisive manifesto. 


We, the members of the National Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union in eighteenth annual convention assembled, 
gratefully recognize the good hand of our God in the progress 
made in W. C. T. U. organization around the world during the 
past year; we also rejoice in the marvelous increase which is 
ours to record in membership and department work. We be- 
lieve we have been called of God, as an organization, to carry 
on a great moral reform which demands from us much personal 
work and sacrifice. © Looking towards the final victory which 
must eventually come, we again pledge ourselves to renewed 
efforts in the cause of total abstinence and prohibition, using 
such forces and adopting such measures as will carry forward 
on a broad and liberal basis the work for God and humanity. 

I. Resolved, That, inasmuch as total abstinence for the indi- 
vidual and legal prohibition for the State are fundamental prin- 
ciples of our work, 

(a) We recommend emphasizing both phases of this great 
question in the prosecution of department work. 


(6) We extend a sisterly greeting to all organizations requir- 
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ing total abstinence as a condition of membership, and rejoice 
that capitalists are perceiving the financial benefits of prohibi- 
tion, as shown by the many towns being established with a pro- 
hibitory tlause in charter and deed. 

(c) We note with thankfulness the recognition of total absti- 
nence given by the Catholic University of Washington in the 
founding of a Father Matthew professorship, and we approve 
most heartily of the suggestion of our W. C. T. U. national 
president that a John B. Gough professorship be founded in 
the American University of the capital, and recommend the 
endowment of similar chairs in other institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

II. Resolved, That we urge a more diligent and systematic 
study of the Word of God, and especially recommend the evan- 
gelistic course adopted by the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, as calculated to fit our women to become efficient 
and faithful evangelists. 

III. Resolved, That we believe that prevention through early 
education as to the evil nature of alcoholic drinks and other nar- 
cotics is the antidote for the vice of intemperance; that we 
rejoice in the now almost universal legislation requiring scien- 
tific temperance teaching in the public schools of this land, and 
look to the enforcement of these laws to give us a coming gen- 
eration of intelligent total abstainers. 

IV. Resolved, That we have from the first been hospitable in 
thought and action toward all accredited medical remedies for 
inebriety, but we emphasize the power of God to recreate in his 
own image all those who through repentance and faith turn unto 
Him for salvation from sickness and sin. 

V. Recognizing the need of the purifying influence of woman 
in the politics of the nation, and believing that the ballot is ne- 
cessary for the protection of woman in all her interests, and es- 
pecially necessary in securing prohibition, 

Resolved, That we do earnestly urge our women to use every 
means practicable to secure equal governmental rights, and most 
respectfully ask all ecclesiastical bodies to recognize woman’s 
equality in pulpit and pew. 

VI. Whereas the conditions of society and governmental life 
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are so nearly related to and dependent upon political action ; and 
whereas the nation is soon to euter its regular quadrennial polit- 
ical contest ; and whereas it is an undeniable fact that no gov- 
ernment is respectable which is not just ; therefore, 

Resolved, That in behalf of the interests over which political 
action has such influence and power, we declare ourselves unal- 
terably opposed to all political parties that in any way protect 
the liquor system. 

Resolved, That we therefore continue to lend our influence to 
that party which embodies in its platform the doctrine of the 
enfranchisement of woman, the prohibition of the liquor traffic, 
and the preservation of the Sabbath. 

And we desire it to be understood that there is nothing in our 
organic law to debar any state or local union from rendering the 
assistance that it may deem best to any political organization 
when acting in harmony with our principles. 

VII. We believe all laws licensing the liquor traffic to be in- 
herently unconstitutional, and we recommend to our legal friends 
the carrying of test cases to the Supreme Court of the United 
States to secure a decision on this question. 

VIII. Inasmuch as nearly all ecclesiastical bodies have de- 
clared in favor of total abstinence and constitutional prohibition, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we urge upon the members of the churches 
the necessity and importance of upholding by voice and vote the 
declaration of their respective religious denominations. 

IX. Resolved, That we heartily condemn the action of the 
State Department in issuing, at the request of the brewers and 
maltsters, a circular letter to the United States consuls in South 
and Spanish America, instructing them to gather all the infor- 
mation possible regarding the beer trade in those countries, with 
a view of extending this business; and we most emphatically 
protest against a department of our government being used as 
an agency for the extension of a traffic openly acknowledged 
as productive of crime and immorality. 

X. Whereas, the American public school is the palladium of 
our liberties, we protest against the domination or interference 
of any sect or denomination. 
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XI. Resolved, That we have heard with profound gratitude 
to God of the important work being accomplished by Pundita 
Ramabai in behalf of the child widows of India—and we 
hereby pledge to her our prayers and our cordial sympathy and 
support. 

XII. Resolved, (a) That we condemn the use by tobacconists 
of advertisements in the shape of women’s forms and faces, and 
the use of obscene cards in cigar boxes and cigarette packages. 

(b) We protest against the display of demoralizing pictures 
on theatrical bill boards, the plague of vampire literature flood- 
ing the land with corruption, and the medical advertisements in 
many of the leading newspapers. 

(c) We deplore the influence lent to the tide of impurity by 
women who, as a means of support, pose for impure advertising 
pictures, and no less that of women who wear an immodest style 
of dress in fashionable drawing-rooms. 

(7) We pray all people who value public and private moral- 
ity to help in the efforts to stop these springs of vice by careful 
teaching, legal restriction, and purer social customs. 

XIII. Inasmuch as a sound body is essential to a sound mind, 
and the inculcation of health principles is foundation work in 
the temperance reform, 

Resolved, That we deprecate and protest against any fashion 
in dress which interferes with the highest physical develop- 
ment; also, that we favor the enactment of state laws requiring 
physical and industrial training to become a part of the public 
school system. 

XIV. Inasmuch as the evangelization of the world by the 
gospel of Christ is our ultimate aim, 

We heartily indorse the work of all agencies for the pro- 
tection of women and children, and we approve of the founding 
of homes for dependent children and of educational homes for 
the people in the slum districts of cities. 

XV. Resolved, That we unite with all good people in pro- 
testing against the legalizing of the Louisiana lottery. 

XVI. Inasmuch as the saloon system militates equally 
against the interests of capitalists and laborers, 

Resolved, That we recommend to these classes close and 
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careful study of statistics showing the immense drain made by 
intemperance upon the resources of both employer and em- 
ployed. 

XVII. Recognizing the power of the press as one of the 
potent factors of education in the nation, 

Resolved, That while thanking those papers that do hold a 
high standard, we utter our protests against press records of the 
details of crime, the admission of impure matter in the form of 
medical and personal advertisements, and of sensational stories 
calculated to mislead the minds and destroy the morals of our 
children, and through them the home. 

XVIII. Resolved, That in the organization of the World’s 
W.C. T. U., we have great cause for congratulation, and we 
acknowledge the goodness of God in the protection which has 
attended our round-the-world missionary, Mary Clement Leav- 
itt, in her eight years’ journeyings, and in the great success 
that has crowned her efforts. We have rejoiced without ceas- 
ing in the presence of Lady Henry Somerset and our old and 
faithful comrade, Hannah Whitall Smith, whose consecration 
to God and to the cause of humanity is manifested in every 
word and deed. The presence of the other members of the 
World’s W. C. T. U. has been an inspiration to us, while the 
cordial greetings of the many fraternal delegates have strength- 
ened and fortified our confidence in the ultimate success of our 
work. 

XIX. Resolved, That we express our grateful appreciation 
of the marvelous work accomplished by our Woman’s Temper- 
ance Publication Association, and we would request every union 
in our land to engage heart and hand in scattering its publica- 
tions broadeast. 

XX. Resolved, That we specially commend the “Union 
Signal,” and will seek for it a rapid increase of circulation and 
an earnest cooperation with its able corps of editors and con- 
tributors. 

This convention, representing a paid-up membership of 
150,000 women, through its general officers memorializes Con- 
gress : 

1. To ratify the treaty submitted by the Brussels Confer- 
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ence of Nations proposing the exclusion of intoxicating liquors 
and the slave-trade from large portions of Africa. 

2. To pass the bill introduced at the request of the W. C. 
T. U. for a commission, composed of both men and women, to 
investigate the social vice. 

3. To pass the bill, reported favorably last year, providing 
for a Commission of Inquiry on the alcoholic liquor traffic ; also, 
that women be appointed upon such commission. 

4. To provide for separate buildings for men and women 
prisoners in the Indian Territory. 

5. To settle all difficulties within our borders, or with other 
nations, by arbitration. 

6. We also memorialize the World’s Fair Commissioners : — 

(1.) To close the gates on Sunday. 

(2.) To prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors upon the 
grounds, and provide an abundance of drinking water. 


THE RECORD OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

No eulogy of Massachusetts, since Webster’s in his reply to Hayne, has 
attracted or deserved more commendation than the following : — 

Here is Massachusetts, a queen among States, enthroned 
amidst hills and streams, with the ocean at her feet. Trade 
is in her marts and prayer within her temples. Her cities stir 
with busy life. Her wealth grows beyond the dreams of ava- 
rice. Her rivers turn the wheels of industry, and the smoke of 
countless chimneys tells the story of the inventor’s genius and 
the workman’s skill. But the material side is the least of it. 
We rejoice mightily in her prosperity, but our love and pride 
are touched by nobler themes. We love the old State. The 
sand-hills of the cape, with the gulls wheeling over the waste of 
waters: the gray ledges and green pastures of Essex, with the 
sea surging forever on her rocks: the broad and fruitful valleys 
of the Connecticut ; the dark hills and murmuring streams of 
Berkshire have to us a tender charm that no other land can 
give. They breathe the soft message that tells of home and 
country. Still it is something more than the look of hill and 
dale, something deeper than habit which stirs our hearts when 
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we think of Massachusetts. Behind the outward form of things 
lies that which passeth show. It is in the history of Massachu- 
setts, in the lives of her great men, in the sacrifices, in the 
deeds and in the character of her people that we find the secret 
of our love and pride. We may not explain it even to ourselves, 
but it is there in the good old name, and flushes into life at the 
sight of a white flag. Massachusetts! Utter but the word and 
what memories throng upon her children! Here came the stern, 
God-fearing men to find a home, and found a State. Here, al- 
most where we stand, on the edge of the wilderness, was placed 
the first public school. Yonder, across the river, where the track 
of the savage still lingered and the howl of the wolf could still 
be heard, was planted the first college. Here, through years of 
peril and privation, with errors and failure, but ever striving 
and marching onward, the Puritans built their State. It was 
this old town that first resisted England and bared its breast to 
receive the hostile spears. In the fields of Middlesex the first 
blood wa¢shed in the American Revolution. On the slopes of 
Bunker Hill the British troops first recoiled under American 
fire. Massachusetts was the first great commonwealth to resist 
the advance of slavery, and in the mighty war for the Union 
she had again the sad honor to lay the first blood offering on 
the altar of the nation. This is the state that Winthrop 
founded. Warren died for her liberties and Webster defended 
her good name. Sumner bore stripes in behalf of her beliefs, 
and her sons gave their lives on every battlefield for the one 
flag she held more sacred than her own. [Applause.] She has 
fought for liberty ; she has done justice between man and man. 
She has sought to protect the weak, to save the erring, to raise 
the unfortunate. She has been the fruitful mother of ideas as 
well as of men. Her thought has followed the sun and been 
felt throughout the length of the land. We can say as Charles 
Fox said of Switzerland, “ Every man should desire once in 
his life to make a pilgrimage to Massachusetts, the land of lib- 
erty and peace.” She has kept her shield unspotted and her 


honor pure. To us, her loving children, she is a great heritage 
and a great trust. [ Applause. ] — Henry Cabot Lodge, in debate 
at Tremont Temple, Oct. 24. 
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QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY THE REV. J. W. HAMILTON, D. D., BOSTON. 


109. What were the most salient points calling for comment in the late Ecu- 
menical Methodist Conference at Washington ? 

First. The “fierce salience and full intent” of the Confer- 
ence itself. There were five hundred delegates. Two hun- 
dred came from the eastern section which included Europe, 
Asia, Australasia, and Africa. They represented twelve Meth- 
odist bodies. Their presence simply was a marked distinguish- 
ment of the Conference. They were there with all their native 
and acquired quantities and qualities and all their personal, 
social, and political affiliations to distinguish them. There 
were three hundred delegates from the western section. They 
represented sixteen denominations, with less homogeneity among 
them than the churches of the eastern section. For the two 
great churches which were made two by the black man were in 
this section and the black man with them. There were more 
than fifty black delegates in the Conference. 

The first Conference in London was peculiarly Methodist — 
in its aim, plan, and programme. The discussions were restricted 
to Methodist topics. But the ten years intervening between 
the time of the meeting of the London Conference and that of 
the Washington Conference had done much to broaden the pur- 
poses of the Methodists, and the programme of the second Con- 
ference was as all-inclusive as the programme of the Evangelical 
Alliance. In the very nature of the discussions, the Conference 
was individuated into many members that had their distinct 
sense and pleasure. Differences of opinion and intention soon 
revealed themselves. And as it so often happens in very large 
deliberative bodies, the individuating principle was not always 
the opinion of one set of persons, but of one person. 

Second. The first noteworthy matter eliciting very wide- 
spread comment originated in the personal and social relations 
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of the delegates. The city of Washington had generously 
provided hospitality for all members of the Conference. But 
the homes of many hosts were so far removed from the Metro- 
politan Church, the place of meeting, that many delegates were 
compelled from lack of time to get their luncheons at noon in 
the restaurants and hotels near by. The first delegates who 
suffered were, as matter of course, those of African descent. 
The hotels and restaurants refused to admit them. Doctors of 
divinity, editors, and bishops, all received the same incivilities. 
And never were more gifted men insulted. For the most pro- 
found impression was made during the first afternoon of the Con- 
ference by an address delivered by a black bishop. And the 
African churches were greatly honored by their representatives 
on all occasions when and where they filled appointments to 
speak. The criminal incivilities of the inn-keepers and pro- 
prietors of public houses in no way involved any action of any 
member of the Conference. To most American delegates it 
seemed almost incredible that the recent slave-holders and their 
slaves could appear in the same Conference and adjust their 
relations as amicably as they did. Many incidents occurred to 
suggest the violence of revolution in their former relations. 

A single instance, which was recalled when a notable member 
of the Conference was met in one of the horse-cars on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue will suffice to measure the march of events and to 
indicate one of the sweet revenges of American history. When 
the writer was the pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Boston, which was only a little while after the close 
of the war, an unmistakable Southern negro, burly and big, 
came to his house in Temple Street bearing letters of introduc- 
tion from various people of distinction in Georgia. He had 
been one of the many slaves of Robert Toombs. At the dinner- 
table he intimated that he esteemed his former master very 
highly and had never cared to have any of his great projects 
fail, until he gave his attention and support to the Civil War. 
He was glad, he said, since that had gone against him, but there 
was a prophecy, which the old general had made many years 
before in Washington, — that he would yet call the roll of his 
slaves on Bunker Hill, — and which he did not want wholly 
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to fail. He added that he would like to bear witness to a 
shadow of its fulfillment, and if the writer would accompany 
him to Charlestown he would take his place at the foot of the 
monument and eall the roll of the slaves for Mr. Toombs. 
The occasion was one which easily induced compliance with 
the black man’s request. That roll-call will never be forgotten. 
It was evident the man was playing a role, and yet the awful 
history which made the fiction possible stood up in the back- 
ground. The sonorous amplitude of the freedman’s voice would 
have betrayed his supposititious part in the drama on even slave 
territory. And yet the fact that he had been a slave who wis 
suddenly freed by the issue of the war gave a pathetic interest 
to his fictitious performance, which seemed almost real, when in 
running down the long roll, he reached his own name and wept 
aloud. 

Twenty years only had passed since the appearance of the 
freed slave in Boston, but he was present in this World’s Con- 
ference of Methodists as an honored bishop of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church and was assigned with his dele- 
gation to a place in General Grant’s pew, while the church of 
General Toombs was represented by men who sat far behind 
him, toward the rear, on the same side of the house. There was 
no pre-arrangement by which such relations were ordered ; they 
had come about simply in drawing for the seats. 

No word of complaint was spoken by the delegates from the 
Methodist Church South, because of the consideration with 
which the delegates from the African churches were treated by 
the Conference. But the silence of the Conference in the face 
of the treatment received by these same delegates at the res- 
taurants and the hotels was misconstrued by the delegates from 
the eastern section. They could have no appreciation of the 
sensitive prejudices of the Southern people, and they were dis- 
posed to resent the inhospitable treatment of the black men in 
such a way that it was sure to be construed as a reflection on 
the hospitality of the citizens of Washington. Men who viewed 
sectional traditions and conduct from the world’s standpoint 
could not forget that the piety and judgment of Christian 
people were often narrowed and perverted by their wicked 
VOL. Vu. — No. 48. 33 
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environment and selfish prejudices. Wiser counsels and a more 
charitable decision prevailed and the public was spared the 
exhibition of such a war of feelings as would have induced and 
produced greater mischief. The African churches, taking oc- 
ceasion of their opportunity, availed themselves of the very great 
esteem in which they were held by the eastern or English dele- 
gates and extended a reception to the entire Conference in their 
own Metropolitan Church. And no meeting which was not 
under the auspices of the Conference gave greater satisfaction 
to the delegates and visitors, unless it may have been the corre- 
sponding reception which was extended to the members of the 
Conference and their friends by the Honorable M. G. Emery, 
ex-mayor of Washington. His commodious house was thrown 
wide open to white and black people alike. No more cosmopo- 
litan social event ever occurred in the city. The Southern sen- 
timent of the citizens was shocked, but it was the turn of the 
sensitive white people to pocket their affront or imaginary 
wrongs. And right bravely did they behave in concealing their 
piques at the innocent freedom of the Christian innovation in 
Washington society. 

Third. The “ill habits ” of members of the Conference have 
been discussed with an extravagant freedom in the newspapers. 
And with the American people acting the part of the host, it 
has been urged : — 

In such a time as this it is not meet 
That every nice offense should bear its comment. 

But, in this country’s morals, “in such a time as this ” there is 
no “nice offense.” The keeper of a saloon in Washington as 
reported in one of the New York papers, said: “We did a good 
business with our Methodist brethren, but few American min- 
isters came in. Nearly all were foreigners. We of course like 
such temperance advocates.” The newspaper stated, further, 
that “some of the English brethren did not appear to care who 
saw them drink, and went about it in a matter-of-fact way.” 

There is probably no truth whatever in the report that an 
American minister went into the saloon to drink. And if it 
may be true that English preachers patronized the saloon, it 
would be admitted in the saloon that the practice was confined 
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not only to a very limited few, but such a few as represented 
neither the polite society nor the best intelligence of the dele- 
gates. And for them, the best apology that can be made is the 
fact that the standard of morals, if not manners, in Europe, is 
not so high as in America. It is not the first instance of even 
the Englishmen, who have disregarded the hospitality of their 
hosts in this country, and shown their disrespect for the courte- 
sies extended them, by acts of incivility. It was not many years 
ago that one of the eminent preachers of Great Britain, when 
entertained in the home of a cultivated family in an American 
city, ordered from the grocery in the place a box of bottles 
containing strong drinks, to be taken to his room for his own 
use. But the Christian woman who is the wife and mother in 
that well known family has taken the precaution ever since to 
receive no Englishman into the house who cannot and will not 
first give some guarantee of his total abstinence and good be- 
havior. The representative men of the English delegation, 
like the Rev. Thomas Bowman Stephenson, D. D., President of 
the Wesleyan Conference, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M. A., 
and most others, were not only total abstainers, but such gentle- 
men of culture as would scorn to disregard the conscientious 
scruples of their hosts. Whatever exaggerated use the papers 
may have made of the habits of a few “ foreign delegates,” the 
fact remains that in no expression of the Conference was there 
better evidence of the “ forward movement” in Great Britain 
than in the support given by the great majority of the English 
delegates to the decision in favor of total abstinence from all 
intoxicants, and the prohibition of the saloon. 

Fourth. Tf miscellanists, as Disraeli has said, are the most 
popular writers among every people, the miscellaneous nature of 
the programme doubtless gave a very popular cast to the papers, 
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addresses, and discussions of the Conference. The requests for 
tickets of admission to the Conference-room came through the 

mail from almost every State and Territory as well as from dif- 
: ferent sections of Canada many days, and in some instances 
weeks, before the Conference began. The “ living questions ”’ 
excited most interest, and the more “ living” the question under 
discussion, the greater the crowd which filled every available 
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space, even to the standing room in the building. There was no 
more exciting discussion and none which was anticipated with 
more interest by the general public, than the debate on “ Wo- 
man’s Work in the Church.” The conservative feeling in the 
two great American churches, but particularly in the Methodist 
Church South, was so largely represented that the voice of the 
Conference was heard with curious and wavering confidence by 
even the members. But the “ woman’s hour had struck” and 
no greater disappointment came to the conservative American 
delegates than when they discovered the almost unanimous 
agreement of the delegates in the eastern section to make no 
distinctions before the law, — the law of God and the law of 
man, — between men and women. It was a surprise to the 
American liberals themselves. No ecclesiastical misogynists had 
come out of the old countries to embarrass the free course of the 
Sermon on the Mount. It is probable the supreme moment of 
surprise came to the Conference when the editor of the leading 
official paper of the Church South, whose conservative views 
were well known, began his five-minute speech by saying: “ If 
there are any members of this Conference who have a more pro- 
found respect for woman than I have, let them now stand up.” 
To his great confusion and the great amusement of the audi- 
ence many of the delegates were on their feet in a moment and 
the eastern section was discovered to be almost a unit against 
the speaker. From that time on, the influence of the Conference 
all set one way. The fitting climax came, when the women’s 
meeting in the evening of the closing day filled the Metropolitan 
Church, and the overflow filled all the vestries, to hear the ad- 
dress of the queenly Lady Henry Somerset. 

Fifth. By far the most significant session was held in the 
afternoon of the third day. The topic was “The Christian 
Church : Its Essential Unity and Genuine Catholicity.” There 
was not much sympathy expressed with that basis of union 
known as the historic episcopate, the chief corner-stone of which 
is the apostolic succession. The sentiment of the Conference on 
that doctrine has been cleverly stated by Dean Lefroy of the 
Anglican Church, who said * Apostolic succession is, as regards 
the unity of the church, schismatical ; as regards the means to 
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be employed in doing her Lord’s work, heretical; as regards 
the theory of the finality of grace and its flow, through official 
transmission, unscriptural ; and as regards the patristic litera- 
ture of the first and second centuries, unhistorical. Such apos- 
tolic succession has no place in Christianity.” But concerning 
the essential spirit and genuine life of the Christian church as 
the ultimate basis of union, there was no disagreement. The 
inherited traditions of difference were discovered to be the great 
obstacles in the way of even the union of the Methodist churches 
there represented. The crisis point of the discussion was 
reached when the venerable Bishop Foster of Boston with evi- 
dent emotion said, “I am certain that the sentiment in my 
church for twenty-five years has been one of longing for the 
time when something could be done to harmonize the movement 
of the great Methodist bodies in the United States. . . . When 
I go before God, when I consult my conscience, when I think of 
the influence that arises from our union, I can find no reason 
why we should not come together as brothers, shake each by the 
hand, look upon each other eye to eye and pray for each other 
out of our hearts so that our deplorable separation might be 
healed and we be united together to take possession of the 
North and South of this great nation.” A solemn silence filled 
the church as these last memorable words were uttered. A voice 

yas then heard calling for Bishop Keener, the senior bishop 
of the Methodist Church South. He arose suddenly, turned 
around, and sat down. He said nothing. But then followed a 
scene which gave more promise of permanent results of the Con- 
ference than any other single incident of the two weeks. The 
president of the Wesleyan Conference arose and in a few well 
chosen and felicitous words welcomed all the minor bodies of 
the eastern section to a conference of which he had previously 
spoken, in the interest of organic union. One after another the 
presidents of these churches arose and cordially accepted his 
proposal with feelings of unqualified sincerity. The audience 
was strangely moved, and strong men wept like children. The 
influence of the hour remained with the Conference to the end, 
to control all its deliberations. And this movement most cer- 
tainly led to the announcement which was made near the close 
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of the Conference by the good-natured and great-hearted bishop 
who had been chosen to make known the decision, that all the 
delegates who were present from the African churches had 
voted to recommend to their respective denominations — and to 
work for — the union of the churches. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


GERMANY, under the inspiring leadership of her young Em- 
peror, is making unexpected progress in the temperance reform. 
The bill for the regulation of the liquor traffic, or rather, for the 
repression of drunkenness, to be introduced into the German 
Reichstag, with the sanction of the Emperor, will not, however, 
be regarded by the American mind as the drastic measure it is 
considered to be on the other side of the water. Apparently, 
the feature of the bill which serves to render it novel in Europe 
is the fact that it covers two subjects generally kept separate, 
in the fear that if contained in a single measure the combined 
opposition would defeat it,— the license system and the treat- 
ment of confirmed inebriates. But such legislation is not un- 
common in this country, appearing in the statutes of several of 
the States, and, indeed, compared with many of the measures 
adopted and operative here, the German bill may be consid- 
ered liberal, even if strictly enforced. Under it, licenses issued 
for the sale of spirituous liquors are to be of two kinds, one 
a sort of grocer’s license limiting the quantity to be sold to any 
one person to half a litre, or a little more than a pint, a limita- 
tion equivalent to the “ not to be drunk on the premises” pro- 
vision in force in England and elsewhere. The second is simi- 
lar to the license issued in this country to restaurant keepers, 
and provides that liquor-sellers shall sell food as well as spirits, 
a provision aimed at the suppression of mere groggeries, and 
adopted by a number of the American States, and, we believe, 
by Canada, as a check on dram-drinking. The police provi- 
sions are also similar to those in vogue in many parts of this 
country, publicans being prohibited from selling liquor to mi- 
nors, to persons visibly intoxicated or to habitual drunkards, or 
from supplying it on credit, and required to conduct drunken 
persons to their homes or to hand them over to the police. It 
is to these provisions that opponents of the measure most ob- 
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ject, on the ground that to require the saloon-keeper to do all he 
can to prevent the abuse of spirituous liquors is not only to in- 
volve a confusion between the functions of the liquor-seller and 
the policeman, but to impose a larger measure of police duty on 
the former than on the latter. They ask how a publican is to 
tell whether a customer is a minor or an habitual drunkard, and 
whether it is just to make a man whose business it is to sell 
liquor a judge of the point at which use passes into abuse, and 
to punish him if he does not judge rightly. They urge that 
any police duty save that of preventing the sale of intoxicants 
to visibly drunken persons is outside of the province of saloon- 
keepers, that the obligation of the latter to prevent the abuse 
of liquors is no greater than that of any good citizen, and that 
to impose the obligation upon them and to punish them for neg- 
lect is a hopeless and mischievous confusion of the provinces 
of morals and legislation. Similar objections are urged against 
the provisions of the bill which call for the forcible confinement 
in asylums, either by order of the court or at the request of 
guardians, of habitual drunkards, unable to manage their affairs 
or dangerous to the safety of others. As it is the duty of every 
government that exists for the welfare of its people to care for 
inebriates as much as for criminals and lunaties, this would 
seem to be the best and most beneficent provision of the bill, but 
German opinion is evidently unfavorable to any proposal to de- 
prive a confirmed inebriate of his personal freedom without his 
consent... The Emperor and his advisers are, however, deter- 
mined to repress drunkenness in some way, though whether 
they can succeed in doing it by act of Parliament is, in view of 
the defeat of a similar measure a few years ago, and the stren- 
uous opposition of the Radicals, rather doubtful. We regret 
that the distinctly prohibitive features of the bill are not more 
numerous, and that the public treasury of Germany is to be 
filled in part by the always impolitic, as well as iniquitous sys- 
tem of deriving a revenue from an unrighteous business. 


Russia yet suffers terribly from famine. The situation grow- 
ing out of the failure of the crops does not improve. The decree 
prohibiting the export of rye has been put in force, but not soon 
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enough to prevent exhibitions of anger and impatience on the 
part of the peasantry at the rapid reduction of their food sup- 
ply. The grain merchants have taken advantage of the ad- 
yance date of the decree to ship a large part of their aceumu- 
lated stock to Germany, and the peasants, seeing grain which 
they need sent out of the country, have in their alarm sought 
to stop it by violence. From province after province come 
reports of savage outbreaks to prevent the export of grain, 
of the wrecking of cars and the looting of warehouses, necessi- 
tating the intervention of the military and in some instances 
firing upon the mob. The enforcement of the decree prohibit- 
ing the export of rye will, of course, put an end to these riots, 
and from this time on Germany and Russia will be left to face 
the problem of food-supply for their populations resulting from 
the failure of the Russian harvests. The former has already 
secured a large amount of rye from Russian grain dealers, but 
not sufficient to furnish her people for a year with what has 
heretofore been their usual food, and will be forced to make up 
the deficiency by imports of wheat. The change will give them 
a better article of food, but one for which a higher price must 
be paid, and one that may give the poor, hitherto accustomed 
to nothing but rye bread, so decided a taste for white bread that 
they will eat nothing else, as happened in England a hundred 
years ago. They would give up rye bread at once if the idea 
occurred to them that eating it was a sign of social inferiority, 
and if they acquire a taste for white bread, the Russian prohibi- 
tion of rye will have a more permanent force than was intended 
and will prove disastrous to a traffic of the greatest value to 
Russia. Just now, however, the effect of the enforcement of 
the decree will be to increase the stock of grain in Russia and 
to relieve the suffering consequent on the poor harvests, though 
it will not by any means wholly remove it. The prices of grain 
in some parts of the empire have already reached so high a 
point that the peasants are unable to buy it, and in the great 
valley of the Volga and in the Polish provinces the poverty is 
so intense that the inhabitants are said to be literally starving. 
Russia is a poor country, and the peasants are always so close 
to the line of starvation that when want comes it deprives them, 
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not of luxuries, but of necessaries, and as in many districts they 
are deprived of these already, the distress can hardly be ex- 
pected to diminish during the winter months. The suffering, 
moreover, is not likely to stop with the peasants, several large 
grain firms having already suspended as the result of the at- 
tempts of government to fix the price at which grain is to be 
sold, and it is quite certain that more serious failures will fol- 
low. The government is, nevertheless, doing its utmost to re- 
lieve the distress, having already appropriated 20,000,000 paper 
roubles to meet the needs of the worst districts, and promised 
as much more, making a grant of more than £5,000,000, a most 
significant sign. But as it must work under great difficulties, 
both from peculation and great distances, there can be no doubt 
that the suffering in many districts will be intense, and that 
even now the worst is not told. Beside, many of the remedial 
measures are open to serious question, for the prohibition of the 
export of rye may end in greatly diminishing the trade in that 
grain in future, while the fixing of a price at which grain must 
be sold is certain to be disastrous in its effects. The grain will 
be consumed too soon and eventually there will be none to be 
had, while high prices would tend to keep a supply on hand and 
to distribute it more evenly over the whole period of scarcity. 
At the same time, it may be doubted whether even the sharpest 
distress will be followed by any increase of political agitation, 
the peasantry blaming the grain dealers rather than the govern- 
ment, and a year of famine being usually a year of quiet. The 
people do not move until hunger has made effective movement 
impossible, and in the four great famines in Ireland, Orissa, 
Behar, and the Shan States, in the latter of which eleven mil- 
lions of people died, nothing like political revolt occurred. 


Baron Hirscu is both a wise and a powerful friend of the 
oppressed Jews. Further information respecting his scheme for 
the regulation of the new Hebrew exodus will tend to dispel 
many doubts entertained as to its ultimate success. First, the 
Baron is a many times Hebrew millionaire, has a real and heart- 
felt sympathy for his people, as one of the largest contrac- 
tors in Eastern Europe is accustomed to manage vast undertak- 
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ings, and has the hard good sense so often lacking even with the 
most successful philanthropists. Second, his scheme is the only 
one which, in the unalterable determination of Russia to commit 
a colossal crime, will meet the situation, in that it accepts at 
once the decision of the Czar that the whole five millions of 
Jews shall be expelled from the empire. It asks only that the 
process of expulsion shall be spread over a long term of years, 
in order to afford time for wealthy Jews to assist the exiles in 
finding homes, and so to lessen in part the sum of human 
misery involved in the decision. Apparently the Czar has ac- 
ceeded to the request, at least so far as to agree that the exodus 
shall be made to cover a generation, and after a while the expul- 
sion will not be made en masse, but as a steady emigration, 
large, it is true, but which will not entail the suffering and 
misery of the present stampede. Jews in greatest danger of ex- 
pulsion or outrage will be aided by the association formed by 
Baron Hirsch, and will be sent in a continuous stream to the 
colonies formed not in one country but in many, each colony 
constituting a distributing centre from which the exiles, as they 
acquire the means of livelihood, will be dispersed through the 
ordinary channels of industry. These colonies will be founded 
in both city and country, and their members will labor at what- 
ever their hands find to do, though their first employment, as 
the most immediately available, will be as tillers of the soil. 
Naturally, such colonies will find the widest field in the Western 
continent, though the Asociation will plant them in any quarter 
of the globe, and in doing so will be unhampered by one great 
difficulty that prevents the emigration of most white races. 
W hether from abstemious habits, or from the fact that, in their 
migrations of seventeen centuries, the physically weak have 
been thoroughly sifted out, the Jews endure all climates with- 
out suffering, being in that respect as callous as are the negroes. 
That the plan will succeed is, of course, uncertain, for the trans- 
portation of five millions of Hebrews across half the world would 
be a difficult task even for great governments, and one which 
Baron Hirsch and his associates, rich as they are, cannot accom- 
plish unaided. Fortunately, the burden of transporting and sus- 
taining, for a year at least, a whole nation will not fall alone on 
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them, for a large section of the exiles will need nothing but di- 
rection and shelter for a time, still more will want nothing but 
passage, a comparatively small item, and another large section 
will be helped by their fellow Hebrews. In a decade, at least, 
a new force will be at work, and what happened with the Irish 
will happen with the Jews, — the colonists will themselves send 
for their friends, so relieving the association and increasing the 
drain on the Hebrew population of Russia until it will in time 
remove the whole race. If Russia changes her policy, the 
exodus will, of course, diminish, but the probability is that the 
new avenue of escape opened for them will only increase her 
determination to force the Jews out, and if so, Baron Hirsch’s 
scheme may prove the salvation of his race and lead it safely 
through a last and permanent dispersion. The whole movement 
is one of the most significant in modern history, showing as it 
does that national and religious hatreds have lost nothing of 
their force, and that senseless and unreasoning prejudice can 
still blind men to the fact that they are committing colossal 
crimes. 


ENGLAND is greatly changing her educational system in its 
elementary grades. Under the education act, relieving instruc- 
tion from special charge on parents during the period in 
which it is compulsory, education became, September 1st, free 
throughout England and Wales. The act marks something 
akin to a revolution in educational progress in England. It is 
not by any means a perfect measure, and exhibits defects which 
must speedily be remedied by supplemental legislation. It is, 
nevertheless, the most beneficent law affecting education passed 
since the elementary act of 1870, working a great improvement 
in the school system, and conferring unquestioned benefits on 
the poorer working classes. Under it England and Wales are 
given the system of free education enjoyed by Scotland since 
1889, the school fees of at least two thirds of the elementary 
schools of the kingdom and principality being wiped out and 
more than two thirds of the children freed from the necessity 
of paying fees. In lieu of the payment heretofore exacted from 
each scholar, the national treasury will now pay a grant of ten 
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shillings, or $2.50, a head per annum for each child between 
three and fifteen years of age in average attendance in any ele- 
mentary school, or an equivalent of about six cents a week. 
Schools accepting this grant, and not now charging in excess of 
six cents a week, thus become absolutely free schools, and those 
which charge more than six cents a week will henceforth have 
their charges reduced by that amount, an eighteen cent school 
becoming a twelve cent fee’d school, and so on. Schools are 
not obliged to accept the government grant, however, and may 
still exact fees if they choose ; though as the act requires that 
ample free school accommodation shall be provided in every 
community, where schools decline to accept the subsidy, new 
schools will be established by government. But as it is obviously 
to the advantage of all schools to come under the new law, there 
is little doubt that the great majority will do so, and that hence- 
forth elementary education will be practically free throughout 
the country. One of the chief merits of the measure, in the 
opinion of its advocates, is that it leaves the relative advantages 
and the relative charges of the schools where they were before ; 
the effect being that a parent who has hitherto been able to pay 
a six cent fee may now send his children to a twelve cent school 
and so secure better instruction, while parents whose children 
are many and whose incomes are small, are relieved from pay- 
ment altogether. The chief defect of the act is its failure to 
give the government control of subsidized schools, a failure the 
more serious because many of the schools are in the hands of 
the Established Church, and are to all intents and purposes sec- 
tarian schools. The law makes no change in either the control 
or teaching in such schools, but provides for the payment to 
them of the grant, a part of which is contributed by dissenting 
tax-payers, and for the attendance on them of the children of 
dissenters if they wish free education. A system so unjust can- 
not, of course, be made to work long, and if the Church of 
England does not wish to hasten its own disestablishment, it 
will not oppose supplementary legislation making the schools 
not alone free to scholars, but free from sectarian control. In 
any event, the fact that the operation of the new law has not 
been followed by a largely increased attendance, indicates that 
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it will fail to accomplish its purpose unless the compulsory 
clauses of the old education act are enforced. 


ImMIGRATION into the United States needs sifting. But the 
exhaustive report on immigration just issued by the bureau of 
statistics does much to dispel the fears entertained as to the 
dangers arising from the comparatively unrestricted admission 
of aliens. The dangers do exist, but a grouping of the facts 
respecting the source, character, distribution, and capacity for 
American citizenship of the total immigration into the country, 
shows that they are not so great as has been assumed and that 
they may yet disappear under wise legislation. It appears that 
up to 1820 no record of immigration was kept by government, 
though the number of immigrants is estimated at 250,000, and 
that of the 4,212,624 arrivals occurring between 1820 and 1856 
the nationality is known but not the number permanently re- 
maining in the country. In the latter year the record was made 
to cover the latter point, and by 1868 was so far extended as to 
include all questions respecting immigration upon which infor- 
mation is likely to be sought. It is to be noticed that this en- 
largement covers the period during which objectionable immi- 
gration has occurred, and that of the 15,427,657 aliens reaching 
this country between 1820 and the end of the fiscal year 1890, 
at least one half were practically Americanized before 1868. 
Of the whole body of immigration since 1820, it is gratifying 
to know that no less than 85 per cent. may be classed as de- 
sirable, that is, from lands whose populations are easily assimi- 
lated, Germany supplying 29.20 per cent., Ireland 22.56 per 
cent., England 15.76 per cent., and Norway and Sweden 6 per 
cent. The remaining 15 per cent., which may be classed as 
positively objectionable, comes mainly from China and the 
countries of eastern and southeastern Europe ; though as at the 
end of the fiscal year 1890 it amounted to but 1,438,593, when 
scattered among the whole population the dangerous and bur- 
densome portions of it should not be difficult to check. The 
report shows that for the three decades between 1850 and 1880 
the average yearly immigration was 250,000, but that forthe 
decade between 1880 and 1890 the average was 500,000, de- 
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spite the fact that it was in 1882, after the arrival of 772,992 
immigrants for that fiscal year, that Congress passed the first 
restrictive law. This law, excluding convicts, had been pre- 
ceded by the Chinese treaty and was reinforced by the alien 
contract labor law, legislation which for a time largely reduced 
immigration, though for the past three years it has again been 
increasing, and that, too, from undesirable quarters. How much 
the law passed during the last session of Congress may do to 
remedy the evil has yet to be known, its efficiency depending 
apparently upon the measures taken for its enforcement across 
the ocean, but it is at least in the right direction, and the au- 
thorities are earnestly striving to make it effective. In any 
event the statistics show that the dangers arising from immi- 
gration are not as great as have been feared, 2,646,552 of the 
5,246,613 immigrants arriving within the last decade claiming 
a trade or special occupation, and 600,000 of them being skilled 
laborers. Of 2,600,061 without occupation, it is noted that 
2.304.291 were women and children, and that but 253,062 were 
males over fifteen years of age. Were it not for the presence 
in this number of a large body of Hungarians, Russian Jews, 
Italians, and Poles of the lowest classes, there would be little 
eause of complaint, and it is quite probable that with a closer 
application of the new law the arrivals from these classes may 
be largely reduced. 


Mrs. Hwunt’s advocacy of Scientific Temperance Education 
has now brought all the children of the nation, except those in 
eight laggard States, under laws which make such instruction 
mandatory. All the approved text-books teach total abstinence 
from both aleohol and tobacco. Meanwhile, as appears by the 
following extract from the New York “ Nation,” it is being 
established by scientific observation in the colleges, that non- 
smokers have greatly the advantage over smokers in growth of 
weight, height, and chest-girth. 

An interesting study has been made at Amherst of the effects of 
smoking upon the members of the graduating class. In this class 71 
per cent. have increased in their physical measurements and tests cur- 
ing the four years, while 29 per cent. have remained stationary or 
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fallen off. Separating the smokers from the non-smokers, it appears 
that those who do not use tobacco have gained 24 per cent. in weight 
more than the smokers, 37 per cent. more in height, and 42 per cent. 
more in chest-girth, while in lung capacity there is a difference of 8.36 
cubic inches in favor of the non-smokers. These figures show the 
same tendency as those compiled by Dr. J. W. Seaver, the instructor 
in athletics at Yale, who found that the non-ugers of tobacco among 
the Seniors show a gain over the users of 20 per cent. in height, 25 
per cent. in weight, and 66 per cent. in lung capacity. Dr. Seaver 
has kept statistics of this sort for eight years, and finds that they show 
an equally decided advantage for the non-smokers during the whole 
period. He notes the interesting fact that not only do all the eandi- 
dates for the crews abstain from tobacco, but that only one man 
smokes among all the prominent athletes in the different fields of activ- 
ity. This is a highly significant, though seldom considered, tendency 
of the passion for college athletics. 


Dr. SHELDON Jackson, United States Commissioner of 
Education for Alaska, intends next spring to import 1,200 
reindeer from Siberia into Alaska. The United States cruiser 
Bear will be engaged all summer in the work, cruising back 


and forth from Siberian to Alaskan ports carrying the animals. 
There is little doubt that the reindeer will flourish in Alaska, 
especially on the Behring Sea coast, where the mosses grow as 
luxuriantly as in Siberia. One species of the reindeer, called 
the caribou, exists in immense herds in northern British Amer- 
ica and central Alaska, and roaming as far south as Great Slave 
Lake, but they are seldom found on the Alaskan coast. The 
wandering Koraks of Siberia raise many thousands of deer, 
depending upon them for food, clothing, and tents. There 


seems to be no good reason why the scheme will not be suc- 
cessful. 


Our Day congratulates itself and its readers on its excellent 
prospects for 1892. It has secured the vigorous aid of the 
Woman’s Temperance Publishing Association of Chicago in its 
business department. The editorial control and the proprietor- 
ship will remain unchanged. 








